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A Glever Device in Filling a Trestle. 





NEw YORK, Dec. 11, 1896. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Dec. 11 you show a photograph, ‘ Fill- 
‘ing a Trestle,” and state that under the specifications all 
boulders were excluded, but that it is obvious from the 
photograph that boulders could not always be kept out. 

The statement does not do justice to the ingenuity of 
the contractor and the success of his method. The 
specifications stated that all boulders were to be ex- 
cluded, this provision having been introduced as the 
only material that could be economically obtained for 
filling the trestle was found at a bank in which occurred 
a large number of boulders. The contractor requested 
that this part of the specifications be so modified as to 
permit him to use the boulders, he assuminy all liability 
in regard to damage to the trestle. The device that he 
used was eminently successful, the material as it came 
from the shovel being screened, but boulders of consid- 
erable size being allowed to go into the bank. These 
boulders, however, in all cases were deflected by means 
of the screen and carried out to the edge of the embank- 
ment, where they were used asa protection. The part of 
the bank on which the load rested was composed almost 
entirely of fine sand. Wma. BARCLAY PARSONS. 








Green Lights—and Some Other Things. 





TAUNTON, MAss., Dec. 15, 1896. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Such strong arguments as those presented in your col- 
ums against the use of white lights in semaphore sig- 
nals could rot fail to take effect sooner or iater (though 
most superintendents and signal engineers have expected 
it would be later rather than sooner) and your readers 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that signs of action 
appear first in the conservative East. The leaven is 
working, but not as yet in the most satisfactory manner. 
As an overdose of yeast in tne hands of an inexperinced 
cook makes the bread burst its bounds so the leaven of 
logic has here led to a result that will make it necessary 
sooner or later to try over again. 

A prominent railroad in this state has put up a signal 
with a green light for all-right and a red one for danger, 
but has followed the English idea of making the distant 
signal precisely like the home ; and has disregarded the 
plain lessons of experience, both in England and in this 
country, by omitting to interlock the distant with the 
home. Whatdoycuthink of that? And the rule re- 
quires trains to stop at the distant signal when it 
shows red. Just as the Englishmen are beginning to 
see the absurdity of this antiquated rule, we Yankees are 
taking it up! 

Verily the locomotive engineer can continue to assert 
that he is the chief man on any railroad, and that there- 
fore he is truly the hero of the rail. In the old times he 
was required to run without any signal at all and to be 
responsible for safety and for reaching the end of his 
trip on time, in spite of careless flagmen, of freight con- 
ductors with poor watches and of section masters who 
notified him of washouts or not, just as they happened to 
see fit. Those conditions are now mostly done away 
with, and many improvements have been introduced; 
but here we have a modern combination which demands 
impossible things of the engineers in a way as perplex- 
ing as any of the old-time crudities (although I say 
‘“‘mddern” I cannot say “novel” for equally defective 
conditions exist in other places), The engineer must be 
able to stop at a distant signal without receiving ad- 


ance information of how he may expect to find it, and 
yet he must m2ke time; and making time is no 
easy thing nowadays. Although powerful engines 
are provided, the weight of the cars and _ the 
required speed are increased, and the engineer’s task is 
more difficult than ever. Canthere be any doubt how 
he will meetit? When in doubt, on account of a poor 
view of a distant signal, he will take chances. And, as 
of old, if he is alert and cautious he will probably stave 
off the day of disaster so long that the officers of the 
road will go to sleep in the confidence that they have 
‘the best runners in the country.”’ Which way isthe art 
of signaling progressing, backward or forward ?” 
L. M. A. 
[The art, or science, of signaling is progressing, and 
progressing in the right direction. This, we have no 
doubt, is the right answer to the question of our cor- 
respondent, though he seems to expect us to say that 
th» contrary is true. The thing described in his letter 
must be an experiment; and if it is intelligently fol- 
lowed up, it will probably lead to something better. 
The signal engineer who made it evidently aims to 
cure an admitted defect in the ordinary plan of sig- 
naling, and that is a laudable motive. Massachusetts 
was the scene of a derailment, recently described in 
these columns, which was due to a broken red glass ; 
it may be that that is what started this movement 
for a change. As for practice under this signal, 
as it is described, the most that can be said is that, 
if the superintendent desires to continue it in peace, 
he should thank his stars that he is in New Eng- 
land instead of Old. A distant signal not interlocked 
would be held by the British Board of 1 rade sufficient 
reason for declaring a railroad not entitled to the 
government certificate authorizing it to run trains. 
A rule making the distant a stop signal is sure to make 
trouble with fast trains either in England or America; 
but unfortunately it seems to be easy in both coun- 
tries to keep rules on the book for years while con- 
stantly winking at their violation. In the case of 
this particular rule the winking process has been going 
on so long that it has on some roads become a pro- 
found slumber. At least, so it appears. — EDITOR RAIL- 
ROAD GAZETTE. | 








Cast Steel in Locomotive Building.* 


Paper by Mr. Sague, Mechanical Engineer of the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works. 


One of the most interesting of therecent developments 
in locomotive construction has been the increasing use 
of cast steel, and before taking up in detail the advan- 
tages gained, it may be of value to mention the general 
reasons which have led to its wide substitution for cast 
and wrought iron. These reasons are, first, adesire to use 
as large a boiler as possible and the consequent lighten- 
ing of the other parts as much as strength and durabil- 
ity will permit ; second, the-growing need for a stronger 
material than cast iron to withstand the increased strain 
of the large cylinders and high steam pressures used in 
modern locomotives; third, a desire to lighten recipro- 
cating parts and thus reduce the effect of reciprocating 
counter-balances on the track ; and, fourth, the substi- 
tution of cast steel for difficult and expensive forgings, 
which bas been rendered possible and economical by the 
decrease in cost of steel castings and the improvement 
in quality. In this connection the following is quoted 
from a letter received from the American Steel Casting 
Company: 

“The main point of advantage in the use of steel cast- 
ings as a substitute for cast iron is the great saving in 
weight; and asa substitute for forgings is a saving in 
machine work, due to being able to cast close to finish- 
ing sizes.” 

The necessity of obtaining the maximum of power 
with the minimum of weight is the feature of locomo- 
tive designing which, perhaps, involves the greatest dif- 
ficulty and requires the most caretul consideration of 
any condition by which the locomotive designer is lim- 
ited, andinthis locomotive designing differs radically 
from that of stationary engines. . . . For most pas- 
senger service, at least, tae ability of the locomotive to 
do work is limited by its boiler capacity, and it is be- 
lieved that the great demand upon the boilers of mod- 
ern locomotives has been caused more by the increase in 
train speeds than by the increase of weights. With the 
maximum loads permitted on the rail it is often very 
difficult to use boilers large enough to do the work re- 
quired, and it is necessary for the locomotive designer to 
hgbten parts wherever possible in order to make up for 
the weight which must be put into the boiler. It is this 
necessity more than any other which has led to the in- 
creasing use of cast steel in locomotive construction. 

The demand for a stronger material than cast iron, to 
withstand the strains of large cylinders and high steam 
pressures, has also been notable. The increase of strain 
due to high steam pressure is clearly shown from the 
fact thata 19 x 24-in. cylinder with 180 lbs. of steam has 
more power than a 21 x 24in. with 145 lbs, the higher 
steam pressure corresponding in this case to an increase 
in power of 24 per cent. | Increasing the size of parts to 
correspond with such increases of power is difficult in 
many cases, and with cast iron, unfortunately, increase 
of section does not mean an equal increase of strength. 

The necessity of reducing the weight of reciprocating 
parts as much as possible does not need to be dwelt 
upon, and Cast steel enters largely into the construction 
of the light reciprocating parts used in recent locomo- 
tives. 

The superiority of cast steel over wrought or cast 
iron in strength and ductility isseen from the follow- 
ing tests taken from the records of the testing depar:- 
ment of the Schenectady Locomotives Works. Average 
results from 140 tests taken from cast-steel wheei cen 
ters applied to passenger and freight locomotives ;: 
tensile strength, 7:,40U lbs per square inch; elongation, 
19.2 per cent. in 8 in. and 24.1 per cent.in4in. In.each 
case the test pieces were cast on the wheel, one test piece 
representing each center. The record of tests also 
suows the location of the wheel centers for each engine. 





* An abstract of papers and discussion at the November 
meeting of the New England Railroad Club. 


For comparison it may be said that first-class cast iron 
has an average tensile strength of from 20,000 to 30,000 
Ibs. per square inch with practically no elongation, and 
wrought iron a tensile strength of 48,000 to 50,00 Ibs. 
with an elongation of 20 percent. and upward in 8 in. 
The figures thus show that cast steel suitable for loco- 
motive use has nearly three times the tensile strength 
of cast iron and 50 per cent. more than wrought iron. 
It also has the great advantige of high ductility, being 
nearly equal in this respect to wrought iron. 

In order to realize the full benefit of the great strength 
of cast steel, howeyer, much care must be exercised in 
the designing and manufacture of the castings. Cast 
steel has 50 per cent. more shrinkage than cast iron, and 
is much more liable to unequal shrinkage strains, which, 
unless carefully provided for, will more than offset the 
high tensile strength. It is the practice of the works 
with which the writer is connected to ask the criticisms 
of the steel-makers upon the design of difficult castings, 
such as wheel centers, and modify the distribution cf 
metal accordingly. In general it may be said that the 
rules for correct proportioning of iron castings, regard 
ing uniformity of section, large fillets, etc., apply with 
greater force to cast steel. : 

The use of cast steel as a substitute for cast iron gen 
erally increases the first cost of locomotives, the cost of 
the process and greater percentage of loss making the 
price per pound about three times that of cast iron, 
against which the saving of weight in most castings Is 
only a small offset. The cost of machining is also con- 
siderably greater than for cast iron, as more finish is 
required to allow for unequal shrinkage, and the hard- 
ness and toughness of the metal requires the machines 
to be run at low speeds with light feeds, thus increasing 
the cost of labor and lessening the output of the shop. 
In some cases, however, steel castings may be substituted 
for ditticult forgings with a saving in first cost, but 
thus far this has only proved true for locomotive use in 
a few cases and with small forgings. 

Steel castings are used in this country more or less ex- 
tensively for the following locomotive details: driving- 
wheel centers, driving boxes, cross-heads, frames, pis- 
tons, expansion pads and knees, dome rings, rockers and 
foot plates. 

The substitution of cast steel for cast iron for driving- 
wheel centers in American locomotives has been very 
recent. ‘The first steei centers applied by the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive Works were put in service May 1, 1895. 
Since then 5U0 wheel centers have been used in passen- 
ger and freight service, including locomotives now 
under construction. Thus far the principal use for steel 
driving-wheel centers has been for large passenger 
engines, but quite a number have been applied also 
to freight engines. For passenger locomotives the main 
advantages ot steel are its decreased weight and greater 
strength. A photograph which | have with me shows 
cast iron and steel centers 62 in. diameter, designed for 
the same service, the saving in weight with’ the steel 
being about 610 Ibs. per center, or a total saving fora 
four-coupled engine of 2,440 lbs. I also have blueprints 
with me of different designs of steel driving-wheel cen- 
ters applied to passenger and freight engines. 
The strength and shock resisting power with the steel 
centers, even with a lighter weight, is undoubtedly very 
much greater thau that of cast iron; in fact, with sound 
castings, free from shrinkage strains, it is difficult to see 
how a steel center can be broken except in a wreck. 
Great care, however, must be taken to avuid shrinkage 
strains. Therims are split in fuur places, which are 
carefully slotted aud fitted tightly with planed cast-iron 
plugs driven in so that the shrinkage of the tire will 
make the rim practically solid. Great care must also be 
taken in pouring the metal and while castings are cool- 
ing. The steel makers say, for instance, that the baked 
moulds are so hard and unyielding that if the sand is not 
broken away almost immediately after pouring, shrink- 
age flaws are almost certain to develop. An incidental 
advantage of steel centers, which is appreciated by the 
engineers, is the chance given for viling and inspection 
through the large spaces between the spokes and arouna 
the hubs. 

A difficulty involved in the use of cast-steel centers is 
the necessity of providing tor hub wear, asit iswe.l known 
that cast steel does not wear satisfactorily against cast 
iron. This has been provided for by the use of cast iron 
or bronze hub liners, or a facing of babbitt or bronze on 
te driving*boxes. Babbitt and cast steel are said to wear 
well together. ‘Thirty locomotives recently built at 
Schenectady for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Road, with steel wheel centers and driving boxes, had 
the driving boxes taced with babbitt, the hubs of the 
wheel centers being simply faced off as smooth as pos- 
sible, and these are reported to be wearing very satisfac- 
orily. Driving boxes faced with bronze are also said to 
wear well against cast steel. 

Cast-steel driving centers for freight engines allow of 
a considerable decrease of weight, but the advantage of 
increased strength is probably of even greater import- 
ance, especially for the main wheels, as all six and eight- 
coupled engines must have the main rod connected to 
the outside of the crank-pin, thus exerting great lever- 
age on the wheel center around the crank-pin bub. 
When made of cast iron these parts must be 
very heavy, and even when all possible has been 
done in design and material, cast-iron main wheel 
centers are liable to give some trouble from 
cracking on heavy engines. It is believed that this 
might be entirely overcome with well-constructed steel 
centers, and the lightening of the hub and rim which 
could be obtained would allow of increased counter- 
balance being put in the main wheel, asin small-driver 
engines, with cast-iron centers, the balance on main 
wheel must often be deficient. 

For driving boxes, cast steel has thus far had but 
limited use in spite of its great strength and the 
trouble experienced with broken ¢ast-iron boxes. 
Probably one of the main objections to a more extended 
use of steel boxes has been the fear of bad results from 
wear between the box and wheel hub, and at the wear- 
ing surfaces of the sooes and wedges. Babbitt or bronze 
facing, however, seems to settle the question of hub 
wear satisfactorily. The large steel ¢riving boxes fitted 
up for the New Haven engines, before referred to, had 
no special provision made for wear against the shoesand 
wedyes, and we are assured that the results in service 
have been most satistactory. Assuming that the wear 
can be made satisfactory, it is believed that steel boxes 
are destined to be quite generally used. Compared with 
cast iron they give great strength and freedom from 
breakage, can be made tosave considerable in weight, 
and the flanges can be reduced in thickness, if desired, 
and thus allow the shoes and wedges to be widened to 
give more wearing surface. Steel boxes, also, being 
much stiffer than cast iron, would have less tendency to 
spring when the brass is pressed in. As compared with 
soltd bronze, steel boxes expand less with heat and can 
therefore probably be run with a closer adjustment of 
wedges. ‘The following letter received from Mr. John 
Henney, Jr., Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, gives very 
valuable information on the subject of the wear of steel 
boxes ; 
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‘‘In reply to your favor of the 5th inst., would say that 
we have used steel driving boxes for two or three years 
before we had the last new engines built at your works. 
We also used them with babbitt facing. same as those 
built at the Schenectady Locomotive Works, and find 
they work very satisfactorily indeed. We have notrouble 
from using the cast-iron wedges in contact with the 
steel driving box. These wedgesare kept as close as they 
were formerly with the cast- 
iron boxes, and with better 
results. ‘Ihe babbitt facing 
on the boxes wears well. You 
can scarcely measure the dif- 
ference aftera year’s wear, 
and a year’s wear on these 
engines frequently means 
120,000 miles.” 

Cast steel is more widely 
used for cross-heads than for 
any other detail in locomo- 
tive construction. Cross- 
heads, of course, should be 
made as light as possible 
consistent with ample 
strength and bearing sur- 
face, and the use of cast steel 
enables this to be done more 
effectually than with any 
other material. A _ photo- 
graph and drawing present- 
ed showed the latest pattern 
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excellence. The first successful steel casting made in 
America was in 1867, and was a frog for the Philadelphia. 
& Reading Railroad. This was made at the Midvale Steel 
Works by a man who has béen continuously employed 
there in making steel castings from thut time to the 
present. During this period there has been a stesdy ad- 
vance in the character and quality of steel castings, in 
the grade of metal put into them and in general excel- 





























of cross-head used by the 
Schenectady Locomotive 
Works on 20 x 24 in. loco- 
motives carrying i90 lbs. of 
steam. The wings and wrist 
‘pin are cored hollow, de- 
creasing the weight about 50 
lbs. as compared with asolid 
cross-head, without any sac- 
rifice of bearing surface 
or practical decrease of 
strength. The total weight 
of th.s cross-head, fitted 
with bronze gibbs ready for 
service, is 157 lbs. ‘he cen- 
ters for,the *‘H,” or Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, style of 
cross:‘head are also best 
made of cast steel, and it is 
believed that cast steel Laird 
cross-heads can be so de- 
signed that the objection to 
this type on the score of 
broken piston rods can be 
practically overcome, espe- 
cially if the rods are made 
with enlarged cross-head fitse 

Cast-steel frames are as yet 
only matters of experiment 
and it is too early to give a 
very decided opinion regarde 
ing their advantages or oth- 
erwise, compared with ham- 
mered iron. The probable 
advantages that suggest 
themselves are as follows: 
All welds being avoided, the 
risk of breakage due to poor work is reduced, especially 
as the material in them is stronger and tougher than 
wrought iron. The Schenectady Locomotive Works. 
however, has long made it a practice to take three 
heats on each frame weld, and it is believed that this 
makes it almost certain that the frames are as strong 
at the weld as in apy other part. Steel frames would 
admit of greater latitude of design than those of iron, 
as iron frames must be constructed with a view to easy 
forging and welding. and it seems probable that steel 
frames, if largely used, will lead to important modifi- 
cations in design. It is possible, for instance, that the 
bars might be made of *T” or ** I” section, thus reduc- 
ing the weight without sacrificing strength. The weakest 
parts of wrought-iron frames, aside from possibie defec- 
tive welding, are through the bolt holes, and at these 
points the metal could be retained at full thickness and 
reduced elsewhere, thus keeping the net section nearly 
uniform. Aa objection to the use of cast steel which 
naturally occurs to one is the difficulty of repairing 
breakages, Cast steel in smal] sections can be success- 
fully welded, but propably in larger sections the diffi- 
culty of securing a good weld will be much greater 
than with iron, I quote the following on this subject 
from a letter of the American Steel Casting Company: 

* While we are strong advocates of cast-steel frames, 
our experience in this direction has been limited Asa 
preliminary opinion, we beg to say that the substitution 
of cast-steel frames in the place of wrought forged 
would practically eliminate all objectionable features 
found in the wrought forged frames, and at the same 
time combine all their advantages. The price of cast- 
steel frames is an inducement, as we are able to furnish 
these frames at less money, either in the rough or fin 
ished, than that at which the wrought forged frame is 
being produced.” 

Dome rings made of cast steel have been largely used 
by the Schenectady Locomotive Works, and make a 
very successful job. In this case, however, it is being 
superseded by hydraulic flanged steel, which is believed 
to be the best of any material for [the purpose. The use 
ot steel in expansion pads and knees, foot-plates, 
guide yoke and bumper knees, frame filling pieces and 
similar locomotive details is constantly extending. The 
main object, as before mentioned, is to save weight for 
the purpose of allowing increase in the size of the boiler. 
In ail these cases, of course, very considerable gain of 
strengthis secured, which will result, no doubt, in de- 
creased trouble from breakage, and the use of cast steel 
will probably extend to a great many other details than 
those mentioned. In English practice cast steel is used 
to a considerably greater extent than with us. Mr. 
Hughes’ book on the construction of the modern locomo- 
tive speaks of 40 parts being thus made, among others, 
mud-rings, guide yokes for inside connected engines and 
crownbars. Even cast crank axles have been used to a 
very limited extent. . 2. 





Paper by Mr, Barba, of the Midvale Steel Works. 


tee Steel is now replacing iron in every part of the 
engine where shocks are most frequent and strains 
greatest. Tires, piston rods, connectiug rons and axles, 
tormerly made of iron, are now being made of steel, 
while for crank-pins demands are daily made for steel 
with qualities exceeding that required by the govern- 
ment for its very expensive ordnance. It is, therefore, 
somewhat strange that steel castings have been so long 
in obtaining from the railroads the recognition they 
really deserve. Satisfactory castings are not difficult to 
obtain; they are not a recent product, and the study of 
their manufacture by the beat metallurgists of the 
country has brought it up toa remarkable condition of 




















Section of Locomotive Front, Show:ng Arrangement of Bell!’s Spark Arrester. 


lence of appearance. To-day steel castings may be ob 
tained of a character and quality closely approximating 
ordinary forgings and far excelling in reliability aud the 
amount of hard usage they will stand any iron castings 
produced. ee 

With your permission we will compare an iron wheel 
center with a steel center: In the iron wheel you have a 
metal witha T.S. of say 25,.00 lvs., and with no elastic- 
ity whatsoever; in the steel wheel you havea metal with 
an elastic limit of 35,000 lbs:—10,000 lbs.. or 40 per cent. 
greater than the ultimate strength o! the cast-iron 
wheel, while the ultimate strength of the steel wheel is 
65,000 to 70,000 lbs., with an elongation after fracture of 
20 to 30 per cent., a breaking strength two and one half 
to three times that of castiron. . . . 

Leaving the question of wheel centers for a moment, 
I would call your attention to the fact that cast steel is 
especially adapted for cross-heads, which you will agree 
with me is a vital point in an engine. Should a cross- 
head break in service, the amount of damage which 
might ensue is perfectly appalling to contemplate. 
Therefore the most careful attention of designers should 
be directed to securing simple, safe and strong types of 
cross-heads, and this end can be best attained by the use 
of cast steel. In this connection let me say that the 
simpler the design the more satisfactory the result; com- 
plicated shapes and sections, while pretty on paper, are 
not generally desired by the mechanical and operating 
departments. I have seen a large number of designs of 
cross heads go through the foundry, and in every case 
the survival of the fittest was the survival of the sim 
lest. 
The subject of cast-steel driving boxes should scarcely 
require comment. The part that first receives anu 
transmits the shock of service should be above suspicion, 





used in machining off the comparatively large amount 
of excess metal, left on by the inexact method of build- 
ing up, to realize the advantages of a casting, clase to 
pattern, requiring but little to be taken out of the box 
squares, etc., and having a homogeneous structure 
throughout, instead of the doubtful welding of large 
iron parts. Not much has been done in America in the 
matter of cast frames, but abroad Krupp is turning them 
out constantly, and they give great satisfaction for the 
very reasons which [ have enumerated. I would like to 
see American constructors take up this matter, and I 
feel confident that the steel-casting manufacturers 
would produce cast-steel framesof soft, well-annealed 
steel, which would meet with the entire approval of all 
the parties interested. In addition, dome tops, rocker 
arms, eccentric straps and pistons have been made in 
our foundry with excellent results, and. the growth of 
the demand for these parts justifies me in saying that it 
is only a question of time when a much more extended 
use of steel castings will be made in locomotive construc- 
tion. 

I would call your attention to some tests of cast steel 
for railroad work, made at the Midvale Steel Company’s 
Works during the past year, and representing wheel 
centers and cruss-heads, dome-tops, pistons, eccentric 
straps, etc. Two groups of tests are shown, the softer 
than that which is generally furnished, and the harder, 
a class which was specially requested. 

Group I. shows extremes as follows: 

TSS, EK. L. Ex. Contr. 
61,500 29,500 32.8 5 | 
69,500 34,500 22.9 30.9 


Average of 32 specimens.... 66,239 33,415 30.8 49.8 


Grou . 
4 70,000 «36,000 «= s«31.G6tCts«D 
79,430 38199 238 301 


Average of 25 specimens.... 73,266 36,900 27.8 41.3 
These tests will give you an idea of the characteristics of 
the metal used for steel castings, and a comparison with 
iron will show the enormous advantage possessed by 
steel; iron for wheel centers, where low shrinkage is 
desired, averaging but 23,000 lbs. per Square inch. 

To further compare cast iron with cast steel, some 
transverse tests of steel bars were made. Bars were pre- 
pared, 1 x 1 x 14in., placed on supports 12 in. apart, and 
a load applied to the center of bar, copying inall respects 
the English specifications for transverse tests of cast 
iron. Applying a load of 2,680 lbs. and measuring, the 
deflection was found to be .033 in. as against .065 in. for 
cast iron. Continuing the application of load to 3,200 
lbs., the transverse strength of good cast iron, a deflec- 
tion in the steel bar of .050 in. was observed. On releas- 
ing the 1oad the bar resumed its original dimension, no 
permanent set whatever being observed—this, remember, 
witha load that is the average breaking strength of the 
best grades of cast iron. After this, load was applied as 
before, but not measured, until the bar was bent cold 
through 180 deg., without showing any sign of failure. 
This test can be duplicated at any time, thecold bend 
mie the favorite test of the construction department of 
the navy. 

Now, when an iron casting breaks, it goes all at once, 
without any deformation of section This is due to its 
granular structure and its lack of elasticity; and no 
amount of care in making the casting cam provide 
against it. Designs for cast-iron parts must necessarily 
take this into account. When, however. an undue strain 
is put upon a steel casting, its great elasticity, exceed- 
ing, asI have stated, the ultimate strength of the best 
grades of cast iron, permits it to return to its normal 
condition. If the strain be too great. and the elastic 
limit be exceeded, the cast-steel part would deform, and 
that would be notieed at once and corrected ‘This is 
especially true of castings carefully annealed, an opera- 
tion constantly practiced at the Midvale Steel Works on 
all castings for railroad work, and necessarily practised 
on all castings for the government, the specifications re- 
quiring all castings and forgings to be anmealed. 

Permit me to add that the firms capavee of producing 
satisfactory . steel castings for railroad work are distrib- 
uted widely enough to meet the requirements of New 
England consumers with promptness. The Benj. Atha 
& lilingworth Co., of Newark, N. J.; The Penn Steel 
Casting Co., at Chester, Pa., whose work is so well 
spoken of by Captain D. A. Lyle, the well-known Ord- 
nance Engineer, and the numerous foundries ef the 
American Steel Casting Company at Thurlow, and many 
other establishments of established reputation who are 
daily turning out work of superior character at prices 
much lower than those current in Europe. . . . 

Discussion. 

Mr Henry Bartlett asked if anybody could tell why 
cast steel and cast iron would not run well in contact 
with each other. To this both Mr. Sague and Mr. 
Barba replied that they do not know, and apparently 
no one knows. 

Mr. Purves, Superintendent of Rolling Stock of the 
Boston & Albany, said that his road had found very 
practical changes in the use of steel driving-wheel 
centers. In the last locomotives received by them from 
the Schenectady Works the cast-steel centers made a re 
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Baltimore & Ohio Consolidation Locomotive, with Bell’s Spark Arrester. 


and the use of cast steel for this purpose would be a long 
step in the right direction. Ina prominent locomotive 
shop the other day I saw piles of boxes of both steel and 
iron, and the large proportion of steel boxes shows that 
experience has proven the utility of steel for this pur- 
0r6 

Cast-steel frames, I think, would be an innovation on 
American locomotives; and yet oue has but to see the 
large force of men, first-class blacksmiths, laboriously 
welding up wrought-iron frames; and the heavy tools 


duction of about 600 lbs. per wheel in weight. This 
permitted an increase in the diameter of the boilers from 
60 in. to 62 in., giving 30 additional tubes. The Boston 
& slbany has been using steel driving boxes since 1882. 
The hub is lined with babbitt metal.. He does not recall 
ever having had a broken steel driving box. .; »<) 

Mr. James Smith, of the Boston Forge.Co,, after 49 
years’ experience in working iron, would hesitate long 
before trying steel for locomotive frames, this’ princi- 
pally for the reason that you cannot tell certainly 
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whether or not you get a sound casting, and the first in- 
— of unsoundness would be the breaking of the 
Tair e. 

Mr. Butler, President of the club, put in some steel 
driving boxes in 1889. He found that he could force in 
his linings with 25 tons pressnre and they would stay and 
did not spread the box materially. He did not cut away 
the steel for the lining, simply drilled in with a flat-nose 
drill and hammered it down and pressed it up to leave 
about ,, in. of steel. He never had any trouble and 
never any cutting. 

Mr. Frenzel has lately had a number of steel castings 
made for a machine with disks and arms, making 1.800 
revolutions a minute, for crushing stone to an impal- 
pable powder. As a result of his experience he chose 
steel castings for this high speed mach'ne If the cast- 
ings were out of shape at all they can be straightened 
witbout any trouble. By using these in place of steel 
forgings or iron forgings he has cut down the cost of 
construction nearly 60 per cent. and cut down the 
weight over 35 per cent. He tests these steel castings 
with a very light hammer, testing by sound for flaws. 
In one piece, 8 in. x 4in.. he detected a flaw. He thinks 
that any experienced man with a delicate sense of hear- 
ing could make a very efficient hammer test. 








A Consolidation locomotive with Bell’s Spark 
Arrester, 





In our issue of Nov. 6, page 770, appeared an illustra- 
tion and description of a consolidation engine (No. 1612) 
built by the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, that being one of twenty 
lately built. The illustrations herewith show a locomo- 
tive of the same lot, No. 1629, fitted with Mr. J Snowden 
Bell’s spark arrester, which has been adapted to the 
construction of front end and exhaust pipe employed in 
all of the 20 engines. 

The special features of this spark arrester are, the 
double, perforated deflecting plate and the disposition of 
the netting in a series of inclines, using no horizontal 
surface except a narrow one on each side of the exhaust 
pipe. It will be observed that the sheet of the netting 


The train consisted of six double-honper gondola cars, 
class N-6; seven double-hopper gondolas, class N.5: ten 
hopper gondolas, class N 4; one P. & R. hopper gondola 
car, and an eight wheel caboose car, in all, 24 cars and a 
caboose. The gross weight of the train, exclusive of 
caboose, was 2,046,699 lbs., or 1,023 tons; with caboose, 
11 tons additional, or 1,034 tons: gross weight of train, 
including engines and caboose, 1,202 tons. Tbe rise of 
the grade Is 116 ft. per mile, with numerous curves. In 
the construction of the road, no diminution of the grade 
was made at the curves to compensate for the additional 

esistance, and consequently it is much more severe than 
the figures, 116 ft. to the mile, would indicate. The 
usual running time of a train ever this grade is between 
two and three hours. 

Messrs. TI. Middleton, General Superintendent of 
Motive Power, and Vernon Bell. Supervising Engineman, 
rode on the forward engine taking observations; on the 
rear engine were Superintendent of Motive Power Kal- 
baugh,*Assistant Trainmaster Cowan and Chiet Drafts- 
man Cromwell. The day was clear and cold. 

The train started from the coal chute at Rowles- 
burg at 1:29 p. m., and arrived at Terra Alta at 
3:05 p. m., a distance of 12.3 miles, in 1 h. 36 
min. Of this, 13 min. ws consumed at No. 42 
water station, leaving a net running time of 1 h. 23 min. 
The steam pressure on the forward engine was 180 lbs.. 
the pop blowing off all the way up the hill; the helping 
engine had a pressure of from 170 to 180 lbs., most of the 
time from 175 to 180. Engine 1628 slipped h:r wheels 
only about six revolutions during the trip up the hill; 
engine 1624 not at all, nor was it necessary to relieve the 
cylinders by opening the cylinder cocks in starting the 
train. The start was good and strony, without any 
slipping of the wheels such as is usually experienced in 
starting a train on this grade. The injectors were feed- 
ing the boilers all the way up the hill on both engines. 


year, and referred to the permanent committee on stand- 
ards, 

* How can we compel a road to use well-approved M. 
C. B. standards? Let us change the question slightly 
and put it in a more pleasing, but just as effective, 
form. How can we mike it tothe financial interests of 
railway companies to adopt for their own use on cars 
the M. C. B. standards ? It is conceded that the M. C. B. 
standard dimensious and forms for construction are 
well suited for the purposes for which they are intended. 
It is true that they are of sufficient strength, and surely 
they are all of neat design, so that cars using them are 
not rendered unsightly or weak thereby. Such being 
the case. if these standards are used in repairs on cars 
of capacities corresponding with that for which they 
were designed, no danger can ensue from weakness, so 
Jong as they are applied so as to fit. and in a safe and 
permanent manner, and when once so applied they can 
be always readily renewed or repaired by M. CB. 
standard parts by any railroad company without delay, 
as all companies carry in stock. or can easily do so, all 
the M C. B. standards 

“In the Rules of Interchange we have striven to com- 
pel the introduction of the M C. B coupler, or, in other 
words, to make it to the financial interests of the car 
owners to use such couplers in place of link and pin 
couplers. This has been done by favoring the M.C. B. 
standard type of coupler, by requiring that replacements 
and repairs of such standard couplers shall be made by 
still using the M C, B. standard, whites company having 
any style of link and pin drawbar cannot require its 
maintenance or its replacement with the same style or 
size. Any drawbar of sufficient strength and size can 
be used, and must be accepted without the owning com- 
pany having any claim f« r wrong repairs. 

‘‘A wise change in the M.C. B. rules relating to the 
use of M. C. B. standards at the last convention has 
now given permission to use any M. C. B. standard 
which is of sufficient strength in place of original part. 
As the rules now stand no claim can be made tor wrong 
repairs when M. C. B. standards are used in place of 
styles differingin shape and dimensions, so long as the 
strength is sufficient ; 

** Before closing this outline of my ideas on the sub- 
ject, I wish to suggest the advisability of making ad- 
vance stepsin the work of standardizing our car con- 
struction. There can be no good reason for not design 
ing, and after a year’s trial, adopting a standard center 




















Baltimore & Ohio Consolidation Locomotive, Fitted with Bell’s Spark Arrester. 


nearest the flue head is placed entirely in advance of the 
steam pipes, so that the ordinary objectionable joints 
around these pipes are avoided. The inclined sheets of 
netting more effectually resist the passage of large 
cinders than horizontal sheets would do, and an ample 
aren of separating surface is provided. It has also heen 
found by experience with a number of engines having 
this spark arrester, on the Wisconsin Central lines and 
Chicago & Calumet Terminal, that the life of the net- 
ting is very much longer than in the ordinary extension 
front arrangement. 

A lift or petticoat pipe is used in this engine, and it is 
proposed in later applications to lower the nozzle and 
shorten the front, and also to use a downward extension 
of the stack, on the same principle as that of the Webb 
engine at the Chicago Exposition, which has been found 
to give excellent results in practice. The arrangement 
of defiectors and netting employed is particularly de- 
signed for use with a short front, not exceeding 30 in. 
from center of.exhaust to smokebox front,and the greater 
length of front used here is in conformity with the 
original design of engine. 

The dimensions of these engines were published in 
detail in our issue of Nov. 6. We repeat a few of them 
for the convenience of the reader: 









Weight on drivers......... 155,000 1bs. 
“ truck wheels 13,000 Ibs 
Weight, total...... eae yserces hadedeweue sdadees -168,000 Ibs. 
Diemeter of drivers. eer ererre mm nesses seccccceces: 54 in. 
GE cic cacao. Saceccoscsnvnaaneced 22 in. dia. X 28-in. stroke 
Be I soins cece ve crccsdedcedcasinevsss seas eapaees in. 
Heating surface: 
Tubes..... aonewe sed handasne doaddasadsasedanascdgads 2,132 sq. ft. 
Fireb0Z. 000000616 Simibccavad, Hnadeseaindceeedideeswacotad 181 sq ft. 
WOE ve ccccccccascscuavewsasncsen essnevadesane elavaaes 2,313 eq. ft. 
EE IRIE LEE ELE P RPO PEL ECT Led COPE TETE Cer 32.7 <q. ft. 
WR OIING, sic cniccccoeeeeeesicncencecdnegsl sangcaces ea 180 lbs. 


We are permitted to add the following official account 
of a trial of two of these engines: On Dec. 3, 1896, trial 
of the two 22 in. x 28-in. Pittsburgh consolidation en- 
gines Nos. 1628 and 1624was made on the Cranberry 
grade. Engine 1628 at the head of the train was run by 
Engineman P. J. Moran, with engine 1624, Engineman 
S. H. Dunning, as helper. Engine 1628 was run through 
from Cumberland to Rowiesburg, where fire was cleaned 
at front end, and the old sand removed from the sand 
box and box filled with sharp river sand; engine 1624 
also had her box filled with this sand. 


Built by the Virt: BURGH LOcOMO1IVE WORKS, Pit sburgh, Pa. 


Engine No. 1628 took the train from Terra Alta east, 
leaving Terra Alta at 3:21 p. m., and arriving at Alta- 
mont at 4:23 p. m., a distance of 18.8 milesin 1 h. 2 min. 
It left Altamont at 4:32 p.m and arrived at Piedmont 
at 5:30 p. m., making the distance from Terra Alta to 
Piedmont. 35.6 miles, in 2h.9min. The total distance 
from Rowlesburg to Piedmont, 47 9 miles, was made in 
3h. 32 min. 








How to Bring the M. C. B. Standards into Use. 





At the November meeting of the Central Railway 
Club the regular order of business was a report from the 
Committee on ‘‘ What is the best plan to bring about 
the adoption of M. C. B. Standards by Railrovds 2”; 
Committee: A. M Waitt, G. W. West, KR. S Miller, 
James Macbeth. William McWood and John S Lentz. 
A personal letter from Mr. Waitt says: ‘‘I have heard 
from each member of the committee and have outlined 
areport. After reading all of the letters, I decided that 
it was inexpedient to attempt to combine the different 
ideas in one report, and sothought the best results could 
be obtained by reading each of the letters as they have 
been sent in.” 

Mr Waitt’s official letter on the subject was in part 
as follows: ‘In establishing B. standards, I 
maintain that the head of the car department can, with 
the few that we have, personally examine and check in 
detail (or have the checking done in his presence and 
under his personal supervision), all standard patterns 
and gages used on his system. I believe that it is only 
by this exceptional direct supervision that the M. C. B. 
standards can be maintained in correct form. There 
are carried in stock at the present time by the L. S. & 
M. S. R’y some four or five different patterns of so- 
called M. C. B. journal bearings and wedges. The man- 
ager of a large manufactory of journal bearings in- 
formed me some considerable time since that he carried 
among his patterns over 20 different sizes and shapes of 
M.C. B. bearings. Withsucha condition existing, is 
it not full time to agitate the subject of standards as it 
has never been agitated before ?”’. ‘ 

‘** There is no loss, but rather a great gain to adopt the 
standard at once on all new equipment and on all re- 
pairs and renewals as rapidly as they are required Such 
action is a step toward bringing about a condition of 
things that will materially reduce the number of repair 
parts that need be kept constantly in stock, and is a 
step toward simplifying the work of inspectors and re- 

airers. 
lie In this connection, let me say that I believe no haste 
should be made in adopting new standards Thev should 
be carefully studied out and experimented with by com- 
petent committees, and then where they consist of a 
peculiar style or dimensions of car construction, they 
should be first adopted as recommended prastice for one 


plate. standard brake wheel and brake staff top end, 
standard dimensions for stake pockets, and many 
other frequently repxired pa ts, and, mest imper- 
tant »f all. standard sectional dimensions of side. center 
and intermediate sills and end sills for cars of 60,000 Ibs. 
capacitv, and the same for cars of under 60,000 Ibs. 
capacity ”’ 

Mr Macbeth wrote: ‘‘ There are many ways to look 
at this matter, from the fact that it is well known: to 
the mechanical depart ment what a saving it would he if 
all railroads had tried to maintain standards: it would 
necessitate the carrying of not morethan one half the 
amount of material at railroid snops, which is at pres- 
ent a verv expensive matter for all roads because of the 
large amount of extra material required to be kept 
in stock on account of so many different standards 
being used by different railroad companies. Not 
only the saving on material, but the advantages to 
be gained in delay to freight account of railroads not 
having the material to repair different constructions of 
cars. The only way that I can see that we could get 
this matter in shape would be to get facts enough to- 
gether to show the advantages that would be gained by 
all roads conforming to a standard as near as practica- 
ble. This, in my opinion. would be the only way that 
we could get a starting point in this matter.”’ 

Mr. Georze W. West wrote: “The practice of this 
company isthe following: To use M. C. B. standa‘d on 
all new equipment, and any old equipment that is re- 
built or extensively repaired. 

“*It seems to me, in a very short time, if the heads of 
mechanical departments were so disposed. the entire 
equipment that was interchanged would be fitted with 
M. C. B. standards. 

** My experience has been that the men promoted to 
the highest offices in the gift of the M.C. B. Association, 
are often the last ouesto adopt what they advocate in 
conventions, and I would be in favor of keeping such 
men in the background if possible, and advancing men 
who are working for the interests of the rai:roads of the 
country, and not their personal interests.” 

Mr. Lentz wrote: ‘First. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation should make himself thoroughly familiar with 
the standards of the Association. 

“Second. Heshould then go over the equipment on 
the road which he represents, and ascertain which parts 
can be substituted with M. C. B standards. 

“Third. For new equipment, he should make his 
plans and specifications to embody the standards of the 
Association. 

‘Fourth. After having carried out suggestions first, 
second and third, I believe he is then master of the situ- 
ation, and all that is further necessary will be for him 
to present the subject to his superior officer for endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. Miller wrote: ‘“‘ The adoption of M. ©. B. standard 
pa. ts is essential to the economical maintenance ot equip- 
ment, and those that have been adopted have undoubt- 
edly provea that the adoption of same would be advan- 
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tageous to all railroad companies handling foreign cars. 
For example: We now carry ahout 30 different patterns 
of journal bearings. some of which are required quite 
frequently, while others are seldom used, but all must 
be in stock, and not only in one place. but in 30 or 40 places 
on the line, and each cahoose must havea supply. This 
is one item running up into the thousands of dollars 
that is practically lving idle. 

“The present M. C. B. rules of interchange provide 
that cars may be repaired with M. C. B. standard parts, 
when thev do not impair the strength of the car. This 
rule should be adhered to bv all railroad companies by 
repairing all freight cars with M. C. B. standards when 
possible to do so. and charging the owner forsame. Also 
by refusing to furnish defect card for wrong repairs 
when M. C. B. standards are used. All inspectors should 
be instructed as to what has been adopted as standards, 
and to pass cars, if safe to go, when wholly or partiallv 
equipped with M. C. B. standards, regardless of appear- 
ance, looking only to safety.” 

Mr. McWood wrote: ‘It becomes our bounden duty 
to our.emplovers, as well as to ourselves. to consider well 
before adopting any standard, and ‘he sure we are right 
and then go ahead.’ I am furthermore of the opinion 
that the trials and tests made under the direction of the 
M. C. RB. Association are of the best nature possible as a 
whole, and would endeavor to convey the idea that by 
taking advantage of the results of these tests we are the 
gainers. There is scarcely anything which will produce 
as quick results, as convincing a person that he is the 
loser by not doing certain things, and this will apply to 
the M. B. standards. - We have had fairly 
good results from the agreement reached some timeago. 
by which it was legitimate to use M. C. B. standards in 
making repairs to foreign cars. even though such stand- 
ards were not used in the original construction, and I 
am inclined to the opinion that acting along this line 
will produce the more satisfactory result than to adopt 
a more stringent rule, especially at a time when trade 
somewhat demoralized and receipts below the aver- 

ge. 





The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Subway and 
Tunnel in Philadelphia. 
RY WALTER ATLEE, C. E. 
Sewers. 

From time to time during the year, the Railroad 
Gazette has given descriptions of the work being done 
in the open subway and tunnel for the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad in Pennsylvania avenue, in Philadel- 
phia. A description is now given of the reconstruction 
of the sewer system of the adjoining portion of the city 
necessitated by the change of grade. 

Three independent systems of main sewers ar? neces- 
sary for the drainage of this territory under its new 
con litions in the most economical manner. On account 
of the low grade of the subway entirely new sewers 
were required. These sewers being in the heart of a 
great city, almost entirely built up, and as their duty 
was from 25 to 45 ft. below the grade of the existing 
streets, it was decided that, wherever practicable. they 
should be built in tunnel, so that interference with 
street travel should be reduced to a minimum. 

Sixty-three and one-half per cent. of the whole work 
was accordingly carried on intunnel, to which access 
was had by 52 shafts. The excavated material was 
raised by compressed air hoisting engines with derricks, 
compressed air being used so asto cause as little incon- 
venience as possible tothe residents. From these shafts. 
tunnel headings were driven : when in rock they were 
almost invariably worked with Ingersoll-Sergeant or 
Rand drills driven by compressed air. In soft and _ rot- 
ten rock, hand drills were most frequently used. Forcite 
powder containing from 30 to 50 per. cent. of nitro- 
glycerine was the explosive used. 

Water and gas mains, electrical conduits and old sew- 
ers, many of which did not appear upon the records of 
the different Bureaus, greatly hindered the construction 
of the new sewers. By the cavingin of the inverts of 
old sewers directly above the new, considerable delay 
was incurred. , 

The building of outlets into the Schuylkill River at 
Powelton avenue was exceedingly tedious, owing tothe 
fact that the sewer had to be built on piles, and a plat- 
form with its top below mean low water, requiring the 
use of a diver and making it necessary to work fora 
time at low tide only. 

On Pennsylvania avenue, between Green street and 
Fairmount avenue, jhe tunnel excavation was carried 
on beneath dwellings, many of which were occupied. 
All open spaces between the brickwork of the sewer 
and side of the tunnel were filled with rubble masonry. 

The first system, known as the Twenty-fourth street 
and Pennsylvania avenue system, provides for the drain- 
age west of Twenty-fourth street on the north side of 
Pennsylvania avenue. intercepting all the cross-streets 
between Twenty-fourth and Thirtieth streets, carrying 
the same under the subway, down Twenty fourth street 
to Powelton avenue and on the line of this avenue to the 
Schuylkill River. 

These sewers cost $219,082.57, and consisted of 1,337 ft. 
of 10 ft. 6 in. diameter circular sewer, 1,506 ft. of 9 ft. 6 
in. diameter circular sewer, 870 ft. of 8 ft. 6 in. 
diameter circular sewer, 293 ft. of 8 ft. diameter twin 
circular sewers, 205 ft. of 8 ft. diameter U-shape 
sewer, 1,217 ft. of 7 ft. 6in. diameter circular sewer, and 
39 ft. of separating sewer for thetwin sewers. Of this 
total length of 5.459 ft. of main sewer 3,879 ft. were built 
on tunnel. On account of the new sewer on Twenty- 
fourth street being located beneath the old one, and 
eventually intersecting it, this portion was built under 
special difficulty; a wooden flume 6 ft. x 6 ft. was built 
beneath the west sidewalk from Hamilton street to a 
point on the old U-shaped sewer near the river, several 
breaks in the bottom caused the sewage to fall in the 
excavation underneath. 

A tunnel was driven beneath Callowhill street and from 
Hamilton street north, and access to the workings was 


had through nine shafts, some of them on the side of the 
line, from which drifts were driven to the main tunnel. 
The tunnel was mostly in rock, though under Pennsyl- 
vania avenue it wasin gravel. Ingersoll-Sergeant drills 
with 3!s-in. cylinders were used, the compressed air 
being supplied by an Ingersoll-Sergeant Class *‘A”’ con- 
denser, with a capacity of 12 drills. The compressors 
were supplied with steam from two horizontal boilers of 
80 H. P. each; 10 hoisting engines and 12 pumps were 
employed on this portion. 

On the line of Pennsylvania avenue from Twenty- 
first street to Twenty-ninth street, about 2,912 ft., the 
sewer was builtin tunnel, the majority of which was 
through rock. Sixteen shafts were sunk on this section. 
The only difficulty encountered was while running 
through the bed of an old stream west of Twenty-eighth 
street. From Green street to Fairmount evenue the 
new sewer passes at a depth of about 40 ft. underneath 
the plant and buildings of a large ice-manufacturing 
company. Drills of the Rand type with 3!4-in. cylinders, 
and two Rand compressors with joint capacity of 13 
drills were used. The compressors were supplied with 
steam from two horizontal boilers of 75 H. P. each. 
Seven hoisting engines and six pumps were also in 
service. 

The second, or Callowhill street system of sewers pro- 
vides for the drainage of the subway and tunnel from 
Thirteenth to Twenty-third streets by means of a main 
sewer on Callowhill street with appurtenant sewers on the 
cross-streets leading under the subway and receiving the 
sewage through well-holes from the old sewers on the 
north. From Twenty-third street the main sewer fol- 
lows Powelton avenue to Twenty-fourth street, passes 
along Twenty-fourth street to Wood street and thence 
into the Schuylkill River. The cost of this system will 
amount to about $193,000. 

The system consists of 140 ft. of 8 ft 5-in diameter cir- 
cular sewer, with 18-in. ring; 1,244 ft. of the same diam- 
eter with 13!g-in ring,1,484ft. of 7-ft. diameter circular 
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and Kernan types were used by one contractor; they 
were fed with compressed air through a 4-in. service pipe 
from a Blake duplex compressor with a capacity of eight 
drills. This compressor was supplied with steam from 
two vertical boilers aggregating 77 H.H. Another con- 
tractor used drills of the Ingersoll-Sergeant type with 
31-in. cylinders fed with compressed air through 3-in., 
4+in. and 5-in. service pipes from a Norwalk single com- 
pressor with a capacity of 12 drills. The compressor was 
supplied with steam from two vertical boilers of 65 
H. P. each. There were also'l3 hoisting engines, 18 steam 
pumps and two ventilating fans in service. 

The third, or Twelfth street system of sewers is de- 
signed to intercept the old Thirteenth street main sewer 
at Buttonwood street, thence down Buttonwood street 
to switch to Carlton street, where it discharges into an 
old main sewer on the Delaware River watershed. This 
work consisted in building 1,398 ft. of 6-ft. diameter 
circular sewer, entirely by open cut, and cost $22,823.49. 
This makes the total cost of the three systems of sewers 
about $426,300. The work was begun in 1894 and prac- 
tically completed in 1895. There were six contractors 
working day and night, and each contractor working at 
a number of places at the same time. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 1, 1896. 








Georgia Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia, L. N. Tram- 
mell, Allen Fort and Thomas C. Crenshaw, Jr., have 
issued the twenty-fourth annual report of the com- 
mission, which is for the year ending Oct. 15, 1896. The 
length of railroad in Georgia is 5,291 miles, an increase 
of 51 miles over the preceding year. The report gives a 
double-page table of earnings and expenses, showing the 
figures for each of the 55 railroads operating in the 
state. Many of these roads are operated or controlled 
by the Southern, the Central or the Plant system. 

The number of complaints received during the past 
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Timbering Used in Sewers—Philadelphia & Reading Subway Work, Philadelphia 


sewer, 478 ft. of 6 ft. 6-in. diameter circular sewer, 846 
ft. of 5 ft. 9-in. diameter circular sewer, 693 ft. of 4 ft. 9- 
in. diameter circular sewer, 438 ft. of 4 ft. 6-in. diameter 
circular sewer, 274 ft. of 4 ft. 3in. diameter circular 
sewer, 1,057 ft of 4 ft. 6-in by 2 ft. 8-in. egg- 
shape, with 12-in. T. C. pipe. 504 ft. of 4-ft. diameter 
circular sewer, 265 ft. of 3 ft. 3-in. by 2 ft. 2-in. egg-shape 
sewer, 508 ft. of 3-ft. diameter circular sewer, 265 ft. of 2 
ft. 9-in. diameter circular sewer, 265 ft. of 2 ft. 6-1n. by 1 
ft. 8-in. egg-shape, with T. C. pipe, 38 ft. of 2 ft. 6-in. 
diameter circular sewer and 14 ft. of junction chamber. 
There are 593 ft. of 4ft. by 2 ft. 8-in. egg-shape sewer 
that cannot be built until after the subway shall have 
been constructed. It was also thought inadvisable to 
finish the sewers cn Thirteenth street as well as a pipe- 
sewer on Callowhill street, between Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth streets at present. 

Of this total length of 9,555 ft. of main sewer, 7,806 ft. 
were built in tunnel, access having been had to the 
workings through 29 shafts. From the Schuylkill 
River to the intersection of Twenty-third and Callow- 
hill streets the s: wer was built in open cut and it was 
necessary to under-pin the buildings at the Southeast 
corner of Twenty-fourth street and Powelton avenue, on 
account of inadequate foundations of the building. The 
sewer was built in tunnel under Callowhill and Twenty 
third streets, and here difficulty was caused by an old 
sewer, of which ‘there was no record, and very soft 
material to tunnel through At Twenty-second street, 
the tunnel work again commenced and the rest of the 
sewer, including the whole of Twenty-second street ex- 
tension, was in tunnel. The workings under Callowhill 
street and Twenty-second street were reached by eight 
side shafts with drifts to the main tunnel. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced by the break- 
ing of an old sewer at Nineteenth and Callowhill streets. 
Most of the excavation was in rock, although there were 
places where it was so soft as to require full timbering 
and lagging. Drills of the Ingersoll-Sergeant, Rand 


* 

year has been large. Some complaints have concerned 
interstate commerce, but in many instances the Com- 
missioners bave succeeded in adjusting these informally, 
saving the trouble and expense of an appeal to Wash- 
ington. As the business of canning fruit has largely 
increased since the freight rates on canned goods were 
established by the state, the Commissioners have ordered 
a reduction from fourth class to fifth class on small 
lots, and from fourth class to sixth on carloads. The 
new rates, they say, are just to the railroads and satis- 
factory to the manufacturers. 

The demurrage rules established by the board, acting 
under the law autharizing rates for storage, have met 
with some opposition, and it is recommended that the 
statute be changed so as to expressly include demurrage 
charges. 

Under the law of 1894 the commission has acted as 
arbitrator in five railroad assessment cases. The Legis- 
lature is asked to provide for the expenses of such arbi- 
tration. 

The commission has amended its rule No. 1, requiring 
two or more roads under the same management to make 
through freight rates on the same basis as though the 
line belonged to asingle company. The rule now covers 
cases where the ownership is in the same interest, but the 
fact is concealed or denied; but the report does not state 
whether tte Southern Railway, whose action,we believe, 
led to this amendment, has complied with the new rule. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has not yet 
given an opinion on the application of the Georgia Com- 
mission for a reduction on peaches to Northern points, 
though the case was argued nine months ago. The 
Eatonton Branch, ordered by the commission to lay new 
rails, has complied and the commission will dismiss the 
suit against the road. A suit has been instituted against 
the Wrightsville & Tennille for refusing to give a 
through bill of lading over the Augusta Southern. 

The report hasa chapter in favor of uniform freight 
classification, and also one urging the importance of 
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uniformity in state and interstate statistics. Suitable 
blanks have been sent to the roads, and the Cowmis- 
sioners “will continue to urge the duty and necessity” 
of furnishing the information asked for. 

The Southern Railway, with its allied lines, controls 
2,135 miles of road in Georgia, and as “‘the eoncentration 
of vast power is a menace to the liberties of the people,”’ 
the Commissioners mention this fact; but they do not 
make any specific recommendation. Speaking of the 
Seaboard Air Line rate war of last summer, the Com- 
missioners trust that the In- 
terstate Comme1ce Commis- 
sion will be given ample and 
complete power to regulate 
coatroversies that result in 
wars of rates. 

The report recommends 
that where a new railroad 
wishes to get into a city by 
using the terminals of an old 
line it should be allowed to 
do so on just and reasonable 
terms. A former recom- 
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collection of overcharges be 
expedited by legislation is 
renewed. The board also re- 
commends a law to provide 
for the supervision of the issuance of railroad securities, 
and one to facilitate the enforcement of the rules of the 
commission. Suing fora penalty,as is now necessary, 
is very slow. [lhe Commissioners are discouraged that 
the Legislature has paid so little attention to their rec- 
ommendations in past years, and call attention to the fact 
that, after they have faithfully recommended, the re- 
sponsibility lies with the law-making power. 





Baldwin 10-Wheel Locomotive for the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 





In the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 16 was shown one of 
the Cooke consolidation locomotives recently built for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and in the issue of Nov. 6. an- 
other censolidation locomotive built by the Pi:tsburgh 
Locomotive Works for the same road was shown We 
illustrate _this week one of six 10-wheel passenger loco- 
motives, with 78-in. drivers, which have beer. built for the 
Baltimore & Ohio by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
These locomotives are Nos. 1308 to 1313 inclusive. The 
following table gives the general dimensions of these 
locomotives: 


RATE CO COMBDONNGE 5.o5 6d codices cnccdevedecccouaces Sachast Simple 
TORN WNGON OROO S56. o0a + soc ccdnccccnceocicens ab tates 24 ft. Gin. 
higi we sa IES ARREST RS OPC a BBomeNe rT err tr 13 ft 8in. 
Total - “ of engine and tender..... ..... 51 ft. 8% in. 
“* length of engine and tender over all........... 61 ft. 9in. 
PHRMIGUEE OF CUIMOCUR cciccccdscnvidces = = acvenncicdncuedas vlin. 
DEE  ckcc  Aadencdcunadsasemeevedss cotestnawares 26 in. 
PIGIIGUEE Gl PISCOl FOGG. 6 ov ses voccviecccccde ccccevscaeacae 3% in, 
BIBS OF SIGART OLR s cc ccnccccene sneinne sewentnees 19 in. X 13g in. 
oo MOMR EMINEM” ccc acxsiciescee. edes. «exes 19in. x 2%4 in, 
Greatest travel of slide valves...... mdasietions tended caanded .6 in. 
Outside lap Of CLIGS VAIVES..0. cocscccce scccesveccseseeccec: lin. 
Lead of slide valvesin full stroke  ... .........ceeseeeeees in. 
Diameter of driving wheels, ouvride —.. ..........- a 78 in. 
EE OF GEGCE WHEOIS-isccccceciscs 202 ence . Wrought center 
Bh Meter OF LUCK WREEIE << «....6665 cc scceie- veeese «5 noes 33 in. 


Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotive—Baltimore & Ohio. 


Guides and crosskeads, type and metal, 
Two bar type, iron guides, cast steel heads 


Connecting rods .Paraliel rods | section, solid ends, steel 











ae Westioghouse American outside equalized 
EMORIOMNOEN. oc 0cccccaccecencecoadeaddsdedadauas Nathan sight feed 
WIOOUEE ¢ ca cccccncacsccecace jecdeeueteeasds No. 10, Metropolitan 

CL” RE poriiee comer ar .. Three, Coale muffled 244in. 
Gages .... Two Crosby Thermostatic 
Springs. ecdeaacaddncdadecRian man Wee 
PR Gas oc cacsocucsdecnsaccnccauceuses a cauedccae gaan 18 in. eq. 


Special devices... 









Tender—Wheels, diameter.. etatavduguanadecacsecgas- 36 in. 
“ MINOR oo vene -casscuccee susuadddedcesadusseeandads Steel 
a Size of axle journals......... aadeee 46 in. X 8in. 
“s Water capacity of tank...........csecceeees 3000 Gal. 
Weames.. .c0-<<0 BBgtacladdnduudasrd atauaedtaaa ce ... Wood 
s BGG GORGE ic. ccnc.  - <acdue National Hollow, 234 in. 


‘* — Brake heads and shoes; Malleable head, cast iron shoe 








American Cars in England. 





TheSouth Eastern Railway Company have resolved to 
be the pioneers in introducing to this country railway 
cars constructed on the American open-vestibule prin- 
ciple for first, second and third-class passengers. The 
first of these trains, wbich is to begin running to-day, is 
unquestionably in the whole of its details and appoipt- 
ments a singularly fine specimen of English workman- 
ship, as it is also the handsomest train yet offered to all 
classes of travelerson an English railway. It is to be 
attached to the company’s service between London, 
Hastings and St. Leonards, and is shortly to be followed 
by a similar train, which has been ordered from the 
works of the Metropolitan Carriage Company at Salt- 
ley, near Birmingham, for use in connection with the 
South Eastern Compary’s continental services via Folke- 
stone and Dover. If it be found that the new cars are 
appreciated by the public, more of like character will be 
provided for the routes to seaside and other places. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards train, which has cost 
about £12,000, is slated to accommodate 193 passengers, 
there being two first-class cars for 51 passengers, one 
second-class for 27 passengers, and three third-class for 
115 passengers, together with two baggage vans. All 
the coaches are mounted on four-wheel bogies, and each 


warmed in winter have ample ventilation openings. 
Mr. A. B. Gill’s extremely simple arrangement is 
adopted for the eleetric illumination, the dynamo 
being suspended below the frame of the carriage and +o 
adju-ted that the varying speed of the train does not 
affect the current supplied tothe lamps Accumulat«rs 
are fitted to continue the light when the train isata 
stand-till. and the installation, having given satistac- 
tion on 35 other railway lines, promises to be equally 
successfu! on the South Eastern system. The new train 
has been constructed under the superintendence of Mr. 
H.S. Wainwright at the company’s works at Ashford, 
where 300 ordinary carriages are now also being built.— 
London Times. Dee 1. 











Tonnage Rating. 





Atthe November meeting of the Western Railway 
Club one of the subjects considered was a report of a 
committee on ‘Recent Developments in the Tonnage 
System of Rating Locomotive Performance.” 

Abstract of the Report of the Committee. 

The developments in the tonnage system ot rating lo- 
comotives consist principally of three parts or divisions. 
First: In efforts to improve the accuracy of the way bill 
weights and light weights marked on cars. which are 
used to ascertain the weights of trains as made up. 
Second: To make proper allowances in the ratings when 
trains consist wheliy or in part of empty or partially 
loaded car . Third: To so arrange the performance sheet 
that proper deductions may be made from the results 
shownthereon. Much yet remains to be done in these 
three directions, and it is the intention of your commit- 
tee to offer as suggestions for discussion and further in- 
vestigation the following topics, which in its opinion 
have a direct bearing on the question. 

A. The actual weight of the contents of the car should 
always appear on the way bill. Where actual weights 
cannot be obtained, agents should be trained to estimate 
them as closely as possible. 

B. Actual weights of empties containing tare of va- 
rious kinds should be used. Empty stock, refrigerator 
or other cars often contain large amounts of refuse 
matter, ice and other substances which make them in 
fact partially loaded cars. Systematic methods of 
— such cars as partially loaded should be worked 
out. 

C. The weigbt of the engine and tender should be in- 
cluded ip the weight of the train 

Under the second division the methods tu be employed 
to improve existing conditions must be more experi- 
mental than administrative. We may improve the ac- 
curacy of our loading and estimating the weights of 
trains by proper instructions and administrative 
methods, but we cannot tell the relative effect upon the 

erformance of the engine of a given tonnage in heavily 
oaded cars, and the same tonnage in empty cars without 
actual tests. Tests should be made of trains of loaded. par- 
tially loaded and empty cars of known tonnage on differ- 
ent gradients and with different conditions of curvature; 
such teststo cover even ordinary conditions must be 
made with adynamometer. They must be numerous 
and very exhaustive, and when finished they may show 
so many variable tactors necessary as to make their 
practical velue small Every train that is run can be 
made a means of giving valuable information on the 
proper rating of empty and partially loaded cars, pro- 
vided acareful record of its make up and the resulting 

rformance is kept and compared with other trains of 
ifferent make-up hauled by the same engine and crew. 
Close attention must be given to weather conditions, 
especiallv the wind, in making comparisons. ‘See North- 
west Railway Club proceedings, December, 1895, and 
February, 1896, and Western Railway Club, April and 
Mav, 1896.) 

Under the third division the economic results to be 
obtained by the stimulus upon the enginemen of a well- 
arranged locomotive performance sheet are unquestion- 





Ten-Wheel Passen. er Locomotive for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Mr. Hanvey MIDDLETON, General Superintendent Motive Power. 





dize of driving axle journals....... eee here 8in. X 10 in. 
co Cica Oe, eaiacaca is Dncavoaancanee 51in. X 10 in. 
* ** main crank-pin journals... ............ - 6in. X Gin. 
Description of boiler.... Ch sete tsios <oinicknn iam erarer WW agon Lop 
Diameter of boiler at smallest ring...............eeeeeeeeee 69 ip. 
Material ‘ OOP eae cc co tmeecerepdoutenc kan aNieenaee Steel 
Thickness of plates in boiler barr: ]..... ...... seeseeeee .. 56 1D. 
™ = so fitebox ehe'k .. «s 


o “ “ 


“ sidesand crown of firebox 36i 


is baa bas *“ front and back tune sheets......... 
Kini of Harinevitel Seas. .ccscce. ace cece <20n sees- ‘ 
Kind of circuinferential seams.... i Double riveted 
WERROMIA OP LUCG co cccccceseisiess cecccseseuses l:on No, 12 w. g. 
Wi GUMEO ie a bcc ccecccecaccens) + aucccces eeeus 231 
Outside diameter of tubes. ... Gade. sieve. tema ata 214 
Length of tubes over tube sheeis......... 0 .....4- 14 ft. 74 in 
PisSies TOMES G0 TRIO oc ciccccseces cae esiviescoeens ... 1208 in. 


Vase Width GF TNGDOS 6g. «0.5. secs i csieis cece scetaae «ee. 4b in, 
Depth of firebox from crown sheet to bottem of mud ring 

F. 73% in. B. 61 in. 
Water spaces, sides and back .. .........ee-ceeee eoeeeeres 
Water spaces, front....--seeeeeeeees Ta AC a ati Ne 


car Weighs 24 tons. so that, with the vans of 14 tons each 
and the four wheel bogie express of nearly 60 tons, the 
iotal weight of the train is not lessthan 230 tons. The 
cars are about 50 ft. long, and access from one to the 
other is obtained by means of flexible vestibule connec- 
tions. Smoking-compartments are provided for the 
three classes of passengers,and each car bas its own 
lighting, heating and lavatory arrangements. One of 
the first-class carriages contains a main saloon 30 ft. 
long, fitted with both revolving and fixed chairs while 
the other is divided into two smaller compartments, one 
ot which will be reserved for the use of ladies. The 
second-class car is in three divisions—a ladies’ compart- 
ment to seat four at one end, asmoking-compartment at 
the opposite end. and the main saloon inthecenter. The 
public will be struck with the superior accommodation 
offered in the train to third-class travelers. 

_ The decorations throughout the train are bright and 
in good taste, the cars are lofty, and while being 


Built by the BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE W orKs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


able. How can tbe actual performance of locomotives 
be best expressed on the performance sheet and the rel- 
ative efficiency of different men as well as different 
kinds of motive power shown’ The coal consumed 
per ton-mile is yenerally recognized as the most 
accurate and best basis of comparison. This may 
be shown either in pounds of coal per 100, 1,000 or 
some other unit of ton-miles, or, and preferably for the 
improvement of the men, in dollars and cents cost for 
fuel per some convenient ton-mile unit. As the pounds 
of coal are more valuable as a basis of engine compari- 
son, both methods should be used. The weight of the 
avcrage train hauled during each month by each crew 
should be shown. The average speed is important, but 
practically impossible to obtain, especially in freight 
service. It need not be shown. Different types, 
weights and designs of locomotives give different re- 
sults on the same division. The tonnage rating, to- 
gether with a properly-arranged performance sheet, 
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should enable the most efficient design to be selected for 
each division. 
E M. HERR, 


Wma. ForsyTH, -Comnittee. 
S. P. Bush, \ 


Discussion. 

Mr. Tracy Lyons (C. Gt. W. Ry.): In making up 
trains from way bills it is assumed that the actual 
weights of the contents of the cars are shown 
thereon. but our experience is, as the committee 
states, that theagents tend to overestimate such weights 
when the actual weights are not to be had. Much of 
this overestimating is done on grain shipment at small 
stations and is due to negligence on the part of the 
agents, rather than inability to obtain proper weights. 
Our agents are all provided with tables show- 
ing the weight of the contents of cars of various 
lengths oaded with different grains according to 
the height of the load, and it is very rarely the 
case that the shipper does not know within a small 
margin how much has been loaded in each car. As far 
as merchandise and other lading is concerned, the agents 
can obtain the weights quite accurately if they are in- 
clined to do so; the weights from small stations are con 
stantly checked up by the freight auditor, as well as the 
superintendents, and the agents are instructed and dis- 
ciplined for neglect in this respect. 

Actual tare weights of stock cars especially should be 
shown on a ticket placed upon the car at all delivering 
points where such cars are weighed. Of course this 


would entail considerable work for weighing 
clerks, yard clerks and conductors and _ it 
would cause consequent expense, but I am 
sure that we shall get to it eventually. ... 


We have made no allowance for the varving proportion 
of coal consumed in moving the engine and tender 
when hauling trains of different weights. We have 
considered that such an allowance would result ina 
complication of accounts which would not be justified, 
inasmuch as there are other elements entering into the 
problem, such as the constant variation of the wind, 
the making up of time, etc , which it is not practicable 
to allow for and yet which would make more difference 
in the consumption of coal than the variation referred 


I agree with the committee that we arein great need 
of numerous énd exhaustive tests of the effect upon 
the hauling capacity of the locomotives of tunrage 
variously distributed and made up, more or less, of 
empty cars. Our own figures upon the allowance in the 
tonnage which should be made for empty cars have 
been based upon the rather crude assumption that 
under ordinary conditions the wheel resistance of a 
loaded car was 6 lbs. per ton and of an empty car 
8 lbs. Upon this assumption it may be said that 4 
tons should be taken from the nominal capacity of a 
locomotive upon a level track, for each empty car. Take 
ing the car to weigh 12 tons, an increase in the resistance 
of from 6to8 Ibs. per ton would be equivalent to in- 
creasing the weight of the car to 16 tons. But as much 
of the traction of the engine is consumed in overcoming 
the grade resistance, and less is taken up by the wheel 
resistance, the allowance in the rating which should be 
made for theempty car grows less On a 1 per cent. 
grade the proportion would be as 26 to 28 lbs., instead of 
as 6to 8 Ibs., andthe proper deduction from the rating 
for each empty car about 1 ton instead of 4. A sliding 
scale of this sort can easily be made for use on different 
grades, but we do not consider this necessary or advis- 
able at this time, and we therefore make a general de- 
duction from the rating of | ton for each empty car in 
the train, considering that this is a sufficient allowance 
upon our ruling grades and that on lesser grades a full 
allowance is not usually required. We have ig- 
nored for the present all questions of partially 
loaded cars or the effect of different degrees of curv- 
ature, considering this arefinement beyond the presert 
state of the system of locomotive rasing asawhole. .. . 

Some of the points I speak of are referred to in greater 
detail in my paper upon this subject which appeared in 

the April, 1896, proceedings of the club. 

Mr. A. E. MANCHESTER: At the present time on nearly 

all of our inain lines the coal performance of our en- 
zines is kept on a tonnage basis. During this time we 
1ave made some tests with a dynamometer, but as 
stated by the committee there are so many details to 
look after that I do not feel warranted in saying 
at present that we have sufficient information from 
our dynamometer reports to be prepared to lay 
down any definite rule for loading trains from them. 
We receive from the conductor a report showing 
the mileage of each car, and the light and gross weight 
of the car. From this the performance is made up ou 
two different sheets, one of which is intended expecially 
for the locomotive department officers and the engine- 
men. I[t shows the mileage of the engine with the regu- 
lar engineer’s name attached, showing the number of 
miles made by him, also the number of mil.s made by the 
extra engineers; the ton miles, the number of pounds of 
coal consumed, the cost for hauling 100 tons one mile in 
pounds of coal and also an amount, expressed in dollars 
and cents, showing what the cost has been for the per- 
formancs of each engine as compared with the average; 
the heading being the amount saved by the economical 
use of coal and the amvunt lost by excessive use of 
coal. The result has been decidedly favorable on the 
divisions in which it bas been longest in use. The com- 
parison of a division that has been worked under the 
tonnage system for two years shows a saving of about 
$1,500 per month with about 30 engines in service. 

The second performance sheet referred to is intended 
for the use of the transportation department. I[t shows 
the average weight of the trains, the average loading in 
the cars and the number of empties or the percentage of 
empties that are handled in either direction. This also 
is giving good results in the loading of cars, and in de- 
creasing the number of empties that are handled, 

In making inquiries of our superintendents as to 
whether any benefits could be derived on certain divi- 
sions by giving them larger engines, I have iu several 
instances been met with the reply that the engines that 
were then in service were performing all the work that 
there was to do; that they had a certain number of 
trains arbitrarily to run and it was seldom that the en- 
gines then in the service could not handle those trains 
and that larger engipes would not increase the train 
haul. In following up the reports in some of our pas- 
senger service, this has been equally true. On a division 
in which the passenger service had for years been 
bandled with 17-in, engines they were exchanged for 16- 
in. engines, which have performed the services satisfac- 
torily with a saving of about 15 percent. in fuel and 
repairs, 

Mr. J. H. McCoNnNELL Union Pacific): I had some 
tests made four years age to determine the difference 
between the amount of fuel burned on a fast train and 
a slow train, andin making thetest I obtainec infor- 
mation that 1 was not looking for. I found that witha 
train going in a certain direction, making a certain 
speed with nine passenger cars, on one day in running 
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138 miles, the engine burned 7,050 Ibs. of coal, and the 
wind was blowing at the rate of 10 milesan hour. On 
another trip with the same number of cars in the same 
direction, with tht wind blow‘ng 20 miles an hour, the 
engine consumed 11,300 lbs. cf coal, showing that the 
effect of the wind increasing from 10 miles to 20 miles 
an hour, under the same conditions,.caused an increase 
of 4,250 lbs. of coal consumed; and in eight tests made 
in the same direction we got the same results, when 
there was an ine eased wind resistance against thetrain. 

Some time ago I noticed some empty stock cars that 
had 12 in. of bedding in the bottom ef the ears, and 
others had Sin I had the cars weighed and one car had 
27.000 lbs. of bedding in the car in addition to the weight 
of the car, and another car had 14000 lbs. We were 
pulling the empty car and it had 14 00v lbs. in one case 
and 27,000 lbs. in the other. 

We con menced about five years ago to increase our 
train haul and 'orun our trains by tonnage. We have 
made the greatest improvement on that portion of the 
road where we have the heaviest grades On theeastern 
portion of the road where the grade is about 10 ft. to the 
mile, between Omaha and Cheyenne. we do not use the 
tonnage system. We haul according to the time of the 
train, 30 loaded cars 22 miles an hour and 44 loaded cars 
15 miles an Hour with an 18 x 26-in. cylinder engine, 
eight-wheeler. westbound. and as high as 60 loads east- 
bound, After leaving Cheyenne we have a grade 34 
miles long, 80 ft to the mile. On the other side the 
grade is 22 miles long and the maximum grade is 96 ft. 
per mile. We pay a great deal of attention to the east 
bound tonnage, from the fact that most of our empty 
cars are westbound and our loaded cars eastbound 
Sometime ago we were pulling 36 loads up the 96-ft. 
grade with a 22 x 28-in. cylinder consolidation engine 
anda helper. Now w.tbh the sime engine and helper we 
are pulling 1.160 tons and it frequently takes 36 loads to 
make this. On the next district where we were pullin’ 
1,000 tons, we have increased that with the same engines ‘0 
1.300 tons, giving them a helper at certain points to help 
over the grade, thereby increasing the tonna e 300 tons. 

W do not find-.any difficulty in ascertaining the proper 
amount of tonnage to be given to an engine, from the 
fact that the yardmaster makes up the train and he 
gives the conductor the tonnage of a car and the load, 
and the result is thal the conductor always asks *‘ How 
many tons have you?” not ‘How many cars have 
you?” Where we were pulling 22 and 24 cars over 
some of the grades, by introducing the tonnage system 
we frequently. pul 26 and 28 cars to make the ton- 
nage ‘This has been going on with us, as I said, about 
five years. We have increased our train haul about 29 
per cent. and we have also at the same time reduced the 
amount of coal burned per car mile. 

In 1890 we burned a little over 814 Ibs. of coal per car 
mile in all service. We have reduced that to a little be- 
low 7 Ibs. per car mile for all service. That includes pas- 
senger and freight and the amount used by switch en- 
gines. In our passenger service we have reduced the 
pounds of coal per car mile from 1614 lbs. per mile to ‘4. 
We have increased the number of loaded cars in a train, 
the average forthe year in passenger service being from 5 
cars to 6.3 cars and in our freight service from 15.86 to 20.22 
cars, and I think that this year our average train haul 
will show nearly 21 cars to the train over the whole s‘s- 
tem. While we have increased the hauling capacity of 
our engines 29 per cent. we have reduced the cost of 
operating the locomotives 8 per cent. 

Mr. BAKR (C., M. & St. P.): Our idea in going tothe 
tonnage system has been that it ought to cause a reduc- 
tion in the pounds of coal required to haul 100 tons of 
train one mile. and that was the first and chief object. 
We have very satisfactory results, and Iam inclined to 
think that the average train haul is a considerable im- 
provement over what it was when the number of cars 
instead of tonnage hauled was the basis on which trains 
were made up. 

In following up those records several other points 
were develanal: for instance on one division a thousand 
tons in round numbers is the average weight of the 
train, including the engine and caboose: on another 
division 60U tons is theaverage train with the same en- 
gine. The statement showing the pounds of coal per 
hundred tons of train hauled one mile in the one case 
shows very badly indeed. Wespend for locomotive re- 
pairs, practically, one half as much as we do for fuel, 
and we are figuring now on adding to this performance 
sheet the cost of repairs per hundred tons haul one mile 
in addition to the cost of fuel. I think that we will find, 
comparing two of our busy divisions, that the saving in 
the cost of repairs and in the cost of fuel per hun- 
dred tons hauled one mile will show up in such 
a startling manner that we will wonder why 
we have not spent considerable money in taking the 
grades out of the unfavorable divisions. In some places 
it can be done, and in some places it cannot, but this 
sheet is giving us the information which will show how 
much we actuaily l.se in dollars and cents for fuel and 
repairs of locomotives for a given time, and I think it 
certainly is going to mduce the company to spen! con- 
siderable money in the line of taking out controlling 
grades. 

In addition to this statement showing the average 
tonnage which engines have hauled during the month, 
gives to the general manager and general superintendent 
information as to the loading of trains that is proving 
to be of great value. The falling off in atrip. ina month, 
of 50 or 60 tons, or 10 per cent. of the load hauled by en- 
gines, is not infrequent, and these reports present this 
matter so clearly that the division superintendents at 
the end of the month can see quickly sictear they have 
been loading: their trains to their best capacity, and it 
will enable them to take steps to remedy any deficiency 
ot that kind in the future. 

Mr. C. H. QUEREAU (B. & M. R. R.): We have used 
the tonnage lecomotive rating for about a year. Dur- 
ing this time traffic conditions have been such that, in 
my opinion, we have not realized the full benefits of this 
system, yet under this unfavorable condition we have 
had a considerably smaller number of delays due to en- 
gine failures, a smaller number of cases of doubling, 
better coal records, and in the direction of heaviest busi- 
ness an increase of from 15 to 25 per cent. in the aver- 
age train load. Owing to the light traffic, we have not 
revised our original ratings, but expect to doso by the 
first of next year. 

The following may be of interest in showing the unre- 
liability and misleading figures obtained by using the 
loaded car mile asthe basis of fuel records, and the ad- 
vantage obtained by the use of the ton mile as taken 
from our records: 


POUNDS OF COAL PER LOADED CAR MILE. 
July—1896 —August, Loss for August. 
11.64 .67 
ra Ae $3,368.83 
RII fs si ws cos ode 5: tuo 6.17 -62 
POUNDS OF COAL PER 100-TON MILES. 
Julv—1896—August. Gain for August. 
iekieks 25.70 25.52 
$664.06 
-. 20.51 


Passe: ger...... 


Freight..........+ 20.32 19 


This gives a difference of $4,032.89. It is very prohable 
that a large part of the discrepancy due to the use of the 
loaded car basis is accounted for by the fact that we 
hegan using our new 36-ft. stock cars in August, which 
weigh, when loaded. from six to seven tons more than 
the old cars. On the car-mile basis both have the same 
value, but the ton-mile basis allows for the increase in 
weight. 

Mr. S. P. Busu (Pa. lines): We have on our lines what 
is known as the coal premium system, and in order to 
conduct it fairly and to more closely measure the work 
performed by each engine and crew, we have thought 
that the measurement should be made on the basis of 
tonnage, instead of upon the basis of cars hauled, and 
during the past summer we made some tests to deter- 
mine whether or not it would be necessary to make 
allowances for the variations in the number of cars 
hauled. In uther words, it is our desire to find out 
whether we could use a straight tonnage basis in mea- 
suring the work done or whether it would be necessary 
to use ar adjusted tonnage system. It should be borne 
in mind that there is a very wide difference between the 
tonnage rating of engines for train-loading purposes 
and the work performed in hauling a train a given dis- 
tance. In the first case the tonnage rating of the en- 
gine isinfluenced by the grades, and in the second case 
the work done by the locomotive is the factor to be de- 
termined. In order to ascertain the work dove under 
the conditions of constant tonnage and a variable num- 
ber of cars, we concluded that the coal consumed would 
be a fair measure, having a constant schedule (thereby 
insuring a constant speed), the same kind of coal and 
the same crew; in fact evervthing being constant ex- 
cepting the number of cars. We feel that if a sufficient 
number of tests were made on this basis, tolerably ac- 
curate results would be obtained 

The experiments show that with a constant tonnage 
of 1,100 .ons and an average speed of 17 miles per hour, 
each car in a train, or each additional car, was the 
equivalent of »bout 30 tons of weight hauled. These re 
sults were obtained on the Chicago division. On the 
Cleveland & Pitt-burgh division it was found that the 
equivalent in tons of each car was not so great, being 
about 6, but the speed was 13 miles an hour, and the 
road was protected from winds. ; 

We can conclude that if the coal consumption of dif- 
ferent engines and crews could be compared, the straight 
tonnage basis will not be entirely fair, and that an ad- 
justed tonnage system will have to be used; or else the 
car basis could be used and an adjustment made for the 
number of tons hauled. 

I take it that in adopting a unit as basis for compar- 
ison between railroads, one will have to be selected 
that can be applied generally to the cost of opera- 
tion. This being the case, it seems to me that the ton 
mile isthe best that can be had at the present time, 
the ton being made up of the total weight moved, 
namely the engine,the car and tne lading. so that the 
cost of any item, whether in transportation, mainte- 
nance of way, or motive power department, will be meas- 
ured by the total weight multiplied by the miles 
through which it was moved. For example: the cost 
of track work, of trainmen’s wages. and locomotive or 

car repairs, would be measured by the ton-mile. 

Mr. J. F. DEEMS (C., B. & Q.): The rates for the differ- 
ent parts of our road were obtained by actual tests for 
the various kinds of trains. In the first place our tests 
covered only loaded cars and we used the same tonnage 
for all empty freight trains, but we soon found that this 
would not do in every-day practice and were compelled 
to reduce the tonnage for mixed or empty car trains 
about 20 per cent.; in fact, we made a limit to the num- 
ber of cars to be bauled in any mixed train regardless to 
the tonnage. ‘This was necessary on account of the in- 
creased train resistance at anything like proper speed 
and not because the same tonnage could not be hauled in 
empty as in loaded carsif we could give enough time, 
but it was found to be impracticable to dothis. As to 
the method of loading: For all loaded cars, whether 
partially or fully loaded, the weight of the contents is 
marked on the way bill by the agent and to this the con- 
ductor adds the light weight of the car, thus getting ap- 
proximately the actual weight, and concerning empty 
cars a circular was issued, showing the weights for aie. 
ferent classes of cars, these figures being used by con- 
ductors in making up trains; but as stated before, we 
were obliged to abandon this. 

It was found impracticable to cover the varying con- 
ditions of weather with any hard and fast rules. Con- 
side:able latitude must be allowed the conductors on 
this point and a proper check must be kept to see that 
they do not take advantage of such privilege. I think it 
important to have train-masters, road foreiuen and others 
s.end a good deal of time on the road during bad weather 
and check up the tonnage and note carefully in a book 
the condition of the weather, the direction of wind, etc., 
also to note how the engines handle the trains. This 
book will often aid in clearing up disputed points and 
the knowledge among train and enginemen that such 
record is kept will do much to “‘aid’’ them in hauling a 
maximum train at all times. 

As to the question, ‘‘How does the subject particularly 
interest master mechanics?’ It interests master me- 
chanics in a general way from the fact that it means a 
considerable economy to the company by loading en- 
gines more nearly to their maximum capacity in the 
direction of heaviest traffic and thus reduces the number 
of trains, hut in my opinion it interests them particu- 
larly because it results in more economical operation of 
locomotives both as regards fuel and stores and also 
conduces to more efticient work by engines and crews as 
measured by any proper unit. e 

Much has been said about the proper rating of loco- 
motives to secure maximum fuel economy, and many 
will claim that so far as this particular item is con- 
cerned it is quite easy to overstep the line where economy 
ceases and waste begins, but it seems to me that limited 
as we are in the matter of speed, that is we must not run 
at loo slow a rate of speed, this position is entirely un- 
tenable. Iam firmly of the opinion that the last ton 
hauled is the cheapest. I believe this to be true not only 
as regards fuel, but as applied to almost all stores and 
also to repairs, for it seems to me quite evident that the 
greater the number of ton miles of paying freight in pro- 
portion to the ton-miles of the locomotive itself, the 
greater the profit. 

There is one question which, while it is not strictly 
appropriate, | believe is worth mentioning in this con: 
nection. In using the car mile unit for keeping our fuel 
performance sheets and in attempting to check the en- 
gineers up closely we discovered that our figures were 
not reliable in this particular. If Engineer Jones had 
made a total of 80,000 car miles and 60,000 of them 
were made by empties reduced to loads at three empties 
to two loads and the other 20,000 were actual loads, his 
record would be far below that of Engineer Smith, who 
had made the same total car miles but with the conditions 
reversed. We followed this matter? for several months, 
and these facts stood out so plainly that I began to 
hesitate about ‘jacking a man up’ for a poor coal re- 
cord, This may not be exactly pertinent to the question of 
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tonnage rating. but 1 am inclined to think that even 
though weare using the ton mile instead of the car mile 
unit, this same trouble would be experienced as between 
empties and loads, and itisa matter that should be 
worked out so that the term ‘“‘ton mile”? would mean the 
same in all cases, which is far from true as we now use 
the car mile. 








The Von Borries Intercepting Valve. 


The following is a description of the latest type of in- 
tercepting valve used on the Royal Prussian State Rail- 





pound action is restored. The change can be made at 
any time. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 shows the intercepting valve as used by 
the Royal Prussian State Railroads for compound ex- 
press locomotives, while Fig. 4 shows the intercepting 
valve as applied to compound freight locomotives. 

These valves embody several improvements over the 
earlier types by means of which the tollowing objection- 
able features have been eliminated : 

1st. In the first valves the piston bushing was broken, 
due to condensed steam collecting back of piston k, 
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Fig. 3.—Von Borries Intercepting Valve, Compound Express Locomotives—Prussian State Railroads. 


roads, as designed by Mr. A. Von Borries, taken from 
* Glaser’s Annalen fiir Gewerbe und Bauwesen,”’ of 
April 15, 1896: 

The variation in the drawbar stress which can be ob- 
tained with a compound locomotive is less than witha 
simple locomotive, because with the former the cut-off 
can be varied only from 30 to 75 per cent in the high- 
pressure cylinder, while in the latter the variation per- 
missible is from 10 to 75 per cent. in both cylinders. 

The drawbar stress obtained with the compound loco- 
motive at the shortest permissible cut-off is about 50 per 
cent. of the locomotive’s maximum drawbar stress, 
while with the simple engine working with its shortest 
allowable cut-off che drawbar stress is about 25 per 
cent of its maximum. 

Lf one considers that the cylinders of the compound 
locomotive are so designed that with the average load 
the engine is run with 4) per cent cut off and the 
simple engine with 25 per cent. cut-off, it is apparent 
that the maximum drawbar stress of the former is only 
about 11g times_.the average drawbar stress, while in 
the simple engine the maximum is twice the average. 

To obtain a large drawbar stress with the compound 
locomotive, without abnormal enlargement of the steam 
cylinders, is only to be attained by changing the com- 
pound action into the action of the simple engine at 
such times when the maximum power is needed. This 
practice was first recommended by Mr. A. Mallet. 

With this means of obtaining a maximum drawbar 
stress, the cylinders can be made of sizes suitable to pro- 
duce the average drawbar stress, whereby the greatest 
possible economy and capacity are obtained. 

With this end in view, the endeavor has been to pro- 
duce the simplest, cheapest and most easily handled ap- 
paratus which will effect the change from the compound 
to the simple action, and the intercepting valve shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, represents the latest 
developments in this line. 

As will be seen, the intercepting valve consists of a 
casing in which works a double piston, Kk. The passage 
for the exhaust from the high pressure cylinder is 
marked A, the connection leading to the low-pressure 
cylinder is marked B; D leads to the exhaust nozzle; E 
is a connection to the live steam in the boiler. 

The chamber behind the piston *& is connected with 
the live steam.in the main steam pipe by means of a 
regulating valve, f, operated by a lever from the cab. 
Pistons A and & are both attached tothe same rod, s, 
which passes through the intermediate plate P. 

If steam be admitted back of piston /, through the 
regulating valve /, the pistons take the position shown 
in Fig. 1. The steam pressure in the intermediate 
reservoir 6 holds the piston K to its place, and the ex- 
cess pressure in e forces the movable valve v to its seat 
on the plate P. 

The steam leaving the high-pressure cylinder enters 
the intercepting valve at aand passes through 6 to the 
low-pressure cylinder. The locomotive, therefore, works 
as a compound engine. 

If the regulating valve f is closed the steam confined 
back of the piston x escapes through f and the pressure 
on the front of this piston, due to the steam entering at 
e, being in excess of the pressure on piston K, both pis- 
tons are pushed into the position shown in Fig. 2. 

As the position of the double piston is regulated from 
this moment on by the equalization of pressure upon 
both pistons, in the same way they regulate the passage 
of live steam from eto b,so that the pressure acting 
upon piston K is inversely to the pressure upon & as the 
surfaces of the pistons. ‘The pistons act, therefore, asa 
pressure-reduciag apparatus, so that live steam with ap- 
preciably diminished pressure is conducted to the low- 
pressure cylinder and an equalized performance of both 
cylinders is obtained. The steam leaving the high- 
pressure cylinder reaches the stack through d. The 
locomotive, therefore, works as a simple engine for this 
position of the intercepting valve. 

If the regulating valve f be again opened, the pistons 
are returned to the position of Fig. 1, so that the com- 


while working as a compound, against which the piston 
struck violently upon changing tothe simple action. 
To avoid this, the small steam pipe leading from the reg- 
ulating valve f is given a slope, and is made sufficie.tly 
large to drain this chamber. To reduce condensation, 
this end of the valve is supplied with a metal casing as 
shown in Fig 4, 

2d. The piston k was broken by striking against the 
end of the cylinder. This is overcome in the new valve 
by means of the spiral spring shown in Figs. 3 and 4, 

3d. The pistons stuck fast in their cylinders. This was 
due to insufficient oiling or total neglect, and the same 
trouble arose where the water in the boiler was very 
dirty. With proper care these objections are removed. 

4th. A loosening of the nuts upon the valve rod has oc- 
curred only with the older styles of construction, in 
whick cases the larger piston was loose upon the rod. 
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attention, and possibly the most important of these is 
the tendency of couplers to become accidentally un- 
coupled from some mysterious cause. As throwing 
some light on this subject, I have had a statement made 
out of cases of M C. B. couplers becoming uncoupled on 
the C. M. & St. P. Ry., during the months of August 
and September, 1896. 

It would seem that the uncoupling arises from either 
the creeping or jumping of the locking device, and it 
does not seem to be confined to aoy particular make of 
coupler. In fact, I believe coupler makers and coupler 
inventors, up to quite recent trmes, have paid no atten- 
tion whatever tothe matter of preventing uncoupling in 
service, and our reports would indicate that there area 
great many couplers in perfectly good condition that 
become uncoupled. 

: . If wecould eliminate from our cost of wrecks 
and damage on the road the money which we spend to 
repair damage caused by trains parting, and to a great 
extent to couplers uncoupling, we would reduce our, ex- 
penses materially. 

The statement which I have gives, for the month of 
August, 26 cases. Three cases show chains too short. 
. . « Wehave onecase of a worn locking block; one 
case of a lock pin raised, and if I remember the details 
of this case rigntly, the trainmen actually watched this 
pin rising until the cars uncoupled, after they had un- 
coupled the first time. We had 21 cases in which the 
cause was not determined. * 

ic the month of September we had 36 cases, six cases 
in which the lock raised, three in which the lock device 
was worn out, one case of a guard arm which was too 
open; one case of lifting, the chain too short; one case 
of awrong knuckle, and 24 cases in which no explana- 
tion or cause cuuld be definitely asceitained. During 
this month we have 12 cases in which we have a sort of 
an explanation of the phenomena ana only six cases in 
which there was anything which could be considered an 
actual defect in the drawbar, making six cases out of 
36 which we understood, leaving 30 cases of uncoupling 
with apparently no defect in the drawbar whatever. 

There is another important matter connected with 
this subject, and that is the variation inthe length of 
the guard arm. The Master Car Builders’ Association 
has not fixed any limits as to this, and an inspection or 
measurement of couplers will show a very decided dif- 
ference in the length of guard arms. Now this is of 
more importance than would strike one a first sight. Of 
course the coupler with the short guard arm is the one 
that is going to show best on our records in the matter 
of guard arms breaking. In addition todeceiving us as 
to the relative strength and merits of the two couplers, 
another important and very practical point is in connec- 
tion with the force required to break the guard arms... 

The difference of a half-inch in the length of a guard 

arm will theoretically compel us to put those cars 
together with one-half the force that could be used in 
case they were both the same length, if we want to pre- 
vent the breaking cf the guard arms. Iam inclined to 
think that until there isa rigid rule in the matter of 
guard arms. or rather when a rigid ruie is established as 
to the length of the guard arm, our loss from guard arm 
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Fig 4—Von Borries £ tercept'ng Valve, Compound Freight Locomotives—Prussian State Railroads. 


With the present valve both pistons are attached firmly 
to the rod which carries the movable valve V. 

To prevent breakages the changes given under 1 to 4 
are recommended for the older valves. 

In this intercepting valve it will be seen that the pis- 
ton rod is extended throughthe rear casing, making a 
better form of construction. 








The M. C. B. Coupler in Use. 


At the November meeting of the Western Railway 
Club there was a discussion on ‘* Recent Developments 
in M. C. B. Couplers.” The following verbal report 
was given by Mr J. N. Barr, chairman of the com 
mittee: 

Mr. BARR: It was the understanding of the com 
mittee in the first place that the idea was to treateof 
recent developments in the construction of couplers. 
We have changed the topic and call it ‘* Recent develop- 
ments in the use of couplers.” There have been a number 
of weak points doubtless noticed by all that require some 


breakage will be decidedly less than it is with the 
present unsatisfactory conditiou of affairs,and it is my 
opinion that we ought to ask the executive committee 
to take the matter up with a view of settling on some 
satisfactory length of guard arm to which all should 
agree It certainly should be taken up at the next meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the M. C. B. Associa- 
tion, x»nd it should be put in such shape that a standard 
may be established at the next meeting of the Master 
Car Builder’s Association. 

Mr. C. A. SCHROYER: I have observed a difficulty 
in the use of automatic drawbars, in which the 
double notch is used in the locking block, the ob- 
ject of which is to enable them to be coupled on a 
curve. Iam not a ge to fix the difficulty positively 
at that point, but I have seen bars become detached 
where both bars were found to be locked perfectly, and 
the only ‘way in which I could account for the uncoup- 
lug was the fact that one of them, or sometimes both of 
them, were provided with a double notch in the locking 
block which, when coupled on a curve or ona tangent, 
when the blow is not too hard, will force the incline 
around until the locking block will drop down on the 
first notch. It does not close the knuckle entirely, but 
the strain is taken on the bar and they go out into 
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service in that manner, partially coupled. I consider 
that an objection. 

Another point that I have observed in the recent de- 
velopments in the use of the automatic coupler is the 
destruction of links and pins and the consequent destruc- 
tion of knuckles. There is a prevailing practice among 
train crews in switching to leave the link always in the 
automatic coupler. ‘The result is that there it hangs 
at an angle, and when it comes in contact with anothei 
coupler it bends downward, which not only destroys the 
link, but bends the pin. This difficulty continues until 
finally the bending of this pin causes the destruction of 
the knuckle, and not only that, but the link and pin are 
destroyed as well, so that with the large num ber of auto- 
matic couplers that we have in service to-day, we do not 
notice a very marked decrease in the number of links 
and pins used. ‘Ihe continued demand for links and 

ins is due to the destruction of them in that manner. 

thin that is a thingtbat can only be remedied through 
the operating department. 

Mr. KARR: Mr. brazier sends a statement of failures 
of automatic couplers and knuckles for the year ending 
Sept 30, 1896.. It gives the usual list of bars broken, 
arms broken off, etc. It also gives a total for the year of 
690; with 8,300 cars equipped there were 494 broken on 
company’s cars, and 196 on foreign cars. There were 
1,376 knuckles broken, 3285 on foreign cars and 991 on the 
Illinois Central cars. The largest proportion of preak 
aze is confined to 219 upper , piel broken off; the next 
largest is number 116, “ Barrel off at shoulder.’”’ The 
next, is 88, face split. Out of 1,376 knuckles 548 had the 
upper lug broken off, 256 the lower lug broken off, 159 
both lugs broken off, which makes over half the nuimw- 
ber of breakages. 

I was going to speak of the question of whether in the 
recent developments in the use of couplers, it would not 
be good economy to make some rule in operating the 
cars in regard to having the knuckles always open. I 
am of the opinion that a guard arm cannot very well be 
broken off if one or both of the knuckles are open, and I 
am inclined to think. too, that it isalmost impossible to 
break a guard arm fitted with an M. C B coupler unless 
both knuckles are clused. Now, this would be some- 
what of an argument for the coupler makers who have 
devices that open the knuckles. From the observations 
which I have made in the use of couplers, I believe that 
a large portion of the breakage would he avoided if the 
knuckles were always open when the cars are uncoupled 
and maintained open in that “er: 

Mr. J. W. CLoop: | would ask Mr. Barr whether he 
knows, from tbe reports of trainmen, how many of the 
21 unexplained cases in August and of the 24 similar 
cases in September had both Knuckles closed and locked 
after the uncoupling occurred. Sucha knowledge world 
indicate whether the couplers unlocked, or whether they 
slipped apart vertically or otherwise, while remaining 
locked. 

Mr. BARR: This represents the records of only two 
montis. I have been following this up for over a year, 
and there is only one case in which that question was 
raised and that was on a branch line, where we do not 
run 5v miles an hour, I presume the track was pretty 
bad. ihe train crew ventured the opinion, without ap- 
parently being able without actual observation to say 
positively, that the two couplers slipped apart vertically 
instead of uncoupling. 


The Le Chatelier Water Brake and the Sweeney Air 
Compressor. - 


For the information of numerous readers who have 
inguired concerning the construction of the ‘ water- 
brake,”’ we give herewith an engraving showing the 
standard arrangement of power-brake connections on 
the locomotives of the Southern I’acific, which includes 
the usual Westinghouse apparatus, the water-brake 
connections, and the pipes for pumping up a supply of 
air by using the cylinders and pistons of the engine 
when it is running down hill, with steam shut off. ‘This 
last arrangement, known as the “Sweeney brake,”’ was 
devised by Thomas Sweeney, a locomotive engineer of 
the Southern Pacific. 

In the drawings, the pipes for the water brake, 
running from the cab to the exhaust pipes at the 
front end of the engine, are shown in solid black 
lines. The main pipe is 44 in. in diameter, and the 
two branches at the front end are #g in. The pipe for 
the Sweeney air compressor, connecting the steam chest 
with the main air brake reservoir, is 114 in. in diameter, 
and is shown in solid black lines, heavier than those 
showing the water-brake apparatus. The flow of air to 
the reservoir is regulated by a 1'4-in. valve immediately 
above the steam chest, which valve is worked by a 
handle in the cab, connected to the valve by a long rod. 
The engravings are so clear that, with the following 
extracts from the company’s regulations, no further 
description will be needed. 

Rule 55. The ‘Le Chatelier,”’ or water-brake, is in- 
tended to be used as an auxiliary to other brakes, and, 
when used with discretion, is a valuable aid in steady- 
ing a train down mountain grades. It is most effective 
onastealy motion of from three to 12 miles an hour, 
above which latter speed it is of lessened value. It 
should not be used at a greater speed than 18 miles per 
hour, and is for mountain work only. 

56. Water is led by a small pipe connected to the 
boiler, below water line of same, to the exhaust-pipe 
cavity and through to the cylinders. This affords a 
counter pressure on pistons when engine is reversed. 
The reverse lever should be just back of the center 
notch of quadrant. ‘The act of torcing compressed moist 
vapor—which the water jet drawn into the cylinders 
with engme reversed supplies—back into the boiler, 
causes a retarding force on pistons, which, operating 
through the connections on the crank pins, gives the de- 
sired brake power. Only a very small amount of water 
is used, a portion of which, all except that converted 
into vapor and returned to boiler, passes through the 
open cylinder cocks. The amount of brake power ex- 
erted depends upon the position of the reverse lever. 

_ 57. In operating the water brake, first have the engine 
in slow motion without steam: have cylinder cocks wide 
open and keep them open, with reverse lever placed one 
notch back ot the center, and throttle securely shut. 
Give the small water cock one-eighth ofa full turn open, 
and see that steam water peed cylinder cocks freely. 

58. The speed may now be regulated by placing the re- 
verse lever back as required. Lhis should be done with- 
out any change in the water cock. <A too free use of 
water is dangerous to cylinder heads, and water may be 
forced out of the smokestack, producing no useful effect. 

59. In shutting off the water-brake, throw the reverse 


lever ahead slowly, first closing the water cock, to avoid 
throwing water from the stack. ; 

60. It must be remembered that the water-brake «cts 
on the drivers, and that the combined use of water and 
driver brakes will be too great, causing the sliding of 
wheels. hence the combined use of water and driving 
brake must not be made, except as provided in rule 62. 

61. Light engines, when fitted with air and water- 
brakes, are best controlled by setting the water-brake 
moderately and using the air-brake to regulate speed. 

62. In case of necessity, the water-brake, the air-brake 
and all other available means may be used together 

When two engines are coupled to trains descending 
mountain grades, the engineer not operating the air- 
brake must assist in retarding speed by using the water- 
brake to some extent, with the view to preventing flat 
and heated wheels. ‘lhe water-brake should not be used 
at a greater speed than 18 miles per hour. 





63. The Sweeney air compressor is a device attached to 
engines as an auxiliary for maintaining air pressure in 
train pipes in case of failure of air pump, and for re- 
charging when descending mountain grades. | 

64. This device consists of a valve and a spring to re- 
sist a pressure of 90 lbs. attached to top or side of steam 
chest; a globe valve placed between a safety valve and 
the steam chest, this valve being operated from the cab 
of engine; and a discharge pipe connecting steam chest 
and main air reservoir. In the discharge pipe is placed a 
check valve, preferably close to main reservoir. 

65. When it is necessary to use the device, steam being 
shut off, the reverse lever is placed slightly back of cen- 
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69. Steam must never be used through the Sweeney 
device; and engineers must use great care to prevent 
opening of globe valve when working steam and 
promptly report any leakage of globe valve. 

This device is to be used only in case of emergency. 








Speed of ‘‘ Sand-Track ” Switchine. 

The query having been made by the Engineer of Main- 
tenance of Way of a prominent American railroad, as to 
the speed of switching pessible with the sand-track grid- 
iron in the Dresden-Friedrichstadt shifting-yard, and 
doubts having been expressed as to whether the sand- 
track method was fast enough for American ideas and 
practise, I beg to offer for public information a few 
words upon this important topic. 

It might seem, on first glance, that, as my correspond- 
ent suggests, the sand-track, which has been so rapidly 
developed a; Dresden froma subsidiary to a principal 
ro'e, would be adaptable in America only for derailing 
switches (for which purpose it was originally devise), 
but would not be suitable for switching-tracks, because 
no yards in America are operated in the manner prac- 
tised in Friedrichstadt or at Edgehill. The question is 


whrther gravity switching is or is not slower than that 
done by locomotives or horses. 
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Pipes for Water Biake and Auxiliary Air Compressor, on Southern Pacific Engines. 


ter notch, and the cylinder cocks left upen for three or 
four revolutions of the engine to allow water that may 
be in the cylinders to escape ; then open the globe valve 
and place brake valve in charging position. 

Che reverse lever must be left back of center notch at 
least 15 seconds after full pressure has been indicated on 
the air gage. 

66. Then before the reverse lever is moved forward, 
place the brake valve on the lap; and, in case the air 
pump is not working, the globe valve should be closed, 
as the pistons will draw air from the main reservoir 
before the check valve will close. 

67. By placing the brake valve on the lap and closing 
the globe valv2 before moving the reverse lever forward, 
sufficient pressue will be retained in the main reservoir 
to release the brakes. 

68. After the air compressor has ceased to work, the 
brake valve should be left on the lap at least five seconds 
so that the air in the train will have time to equalize. 
If air is used immediately after moving the lever ahead, 
there being a higher pressure in train pipe than in auxil- 
iary reservoOirs, air will be wasted, as the air in train pipe 
must be reduced to a lower pressure than that in auxil- 
oa reservoirs to set the brakes; vut, if time be allowed 
to let the air equalize, all air that has heen forced back 
may be used to advantage. 


I maintain that the figures are in favor of gravity asa 
means of rapidly breaking up and aking up trains. 
In moving a train on a long gradient each car is its own 
moto”, and it is possible to effect the various movements 
as fast as the switches can be thrown—this operation 
being thesole limit of speed, and the gravity method per- 
mitting the attainment of this maximum. By the 
poling system, every group of cars requires to be set 
going by the shifting engine, which then must be 
stopped, reversed, and again stopped before being avail- 
able for moving another car or group. Observations at 
Altoona show a minimum period of 30 seconds for every 
movement, whereas the carsdo not require more than 
16 to 20 seconds (a period which, if required, could be 
further reduced) to run down a grade. 

Experience in the Dresden-Friedrichstadt yard shows 
that the number of cars daily switched since the sand- 
track was described in the Railroad Gazette (July 31, 
1896) has increased from 2,000 to 2,600. In comparison 
with this, take the switching station at Harrisburg. 
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It hasa length of about 2!¢ miles and four groups of 
tracks containing 14 to 30 tracks each. J have no recent 
statistics, hut in 1892 there passed here 727,083 loaded 
cars eastbound, and 176,714 westbound; that is an aver- 
age of 903,817 + 365 = 2,480 cars per day, which is not up 
to the Dresden-Friedrichstadt performance. Ia addi- 
tion, it must be noted that the eastbound freight on 
the Pennsylvainia Railroad consists largely of coal cars 
bound for the New York district, and that therefore 
there are but few separations needed at Harrisburg. 
In one case, observed by a party of Bavarian engineers, 
a group of 25cars went through without being un- 
coupled, and a train of 65 cars was broken up into but 
nine parts. 

But after the cars are poled they are not yet made up 
into a train; they require either to be collected by a 
shifting-engine, if shifting and rearranging according 
to station order is necessary ; or to be shifted a second 
time if part of the cars are destined for way stations, as 
in Germany. 

The great number of divisions into which the trains at 
Dresden-Friedrichstadt—and still more at Edgehill— 
absolutely requires the use of ‘ gridirons’’; and the 
necessity of moving the cars with interruptions on the 
gridirons calls on the one 
hand fora strong gradient, 
and on the other for a vari- 


just over two miles of double road was bronght into use 
for public traftic between Deptford and the Spa Road, 
Bermondsey. This was worked very successfully 
throughout the year, the number of passengers soon 
rising to 30,000 or 40,000 per week with a limited train 
service. It was not until Dec. 14, 1836, that the London 
terminus, close to the south end of London Bridge and 
nearly a mile from Spa Road, was opened for traffic. 
Much ceremony was used on the occasion, as befitted the 
inauguration of the first metropolitan railway. 

On this occasion the company’s six engines and 40 
coaches were all present. The engines were named Royal 
William, Royal Adelaide and Princess Victoria, after 
the King and Queen and her present majesty; Dottin 
Twells and Walter, after the chairman and two of the 
directors. With one exception, they had only four 
wheels, inside cylinders (in three engines 10 = 16 in.), and 
most had tenders. Two, however, built by Forrester & 
Co., of Liverpool, had tanks under the boiler, outside 
cylinders 11 x 18in., working cranks keyed on the driv- 
ing axles beyond outside bearings. Messrs. Braithwaite 
& Milner, of London, built three of the engines, includ- 
ing the six-wheeler. They must have been curious-look- « 
ing machines, for the frame of one is said to have resem- 





able means of slowiag up 








the car speed according to 
the conditions of wind and 
weather. 

The apparent emptiness 
of the Friedrichstadt yard 
as shown in the view pub- 
lished in the Railroad 
Gazette does not indicate 
either waste room, or limit 
ed handling capacity, org 
light traffic. The same may } 
he observed at Edgehill. In 
Friedrichstadt, as at Edge- 
hill, every train, as soon :s 
it arrives, is run up to the 
top of the grade and then 
shifted. The made-up trains 
are collected on specal 
tracks, and pull out ac 
cording to the time-table or 
instructions ; so there is no 
over-stocking. 

Switching by gravity may 
be especially desirable or 
even necessary in cases 
where the railroad already 
has an inclined tract of ground (which was the case at 
Edgehill) or where there appears the necessity of dis- 
posing cheaply of a vast amout of excavated earth from 
an artificial harbor basin, as at Friedrichstadt. 

The gravity sand-track very materially lessens the 
noise of switching and the wear and tear of car-frames, 
and more especially of couplings, draw bars and brakes ; 
while the danger to human life in American yards 
(which are less frequently closed to the public than in 
Germany) is much less. The damage to cars is much 
less in the case of trains or groups in which ‘‘ empties” 
come between heavily loaded cars than where the re- 
verse is the case. 

I may add that in the issue of Oct. 31 of the Cenéral- 
blatt der BauderwaltungMr. Sarre, of Berl.n, Director of 
the German governmental railroads in Alsace-Lorraine, 
pr poses the use of the sand-track in terminal stations 
to avoid the destruction of the buffers by runaway or 
fast-running cars, as, for instance, in the Montparnasse 
(elevated) station, Paris, where a train went through 
the end wall of the building and fell to the street, and 
at the Central station, Cologne. In the latter case, in 
May of this year, even a buffer with hydraulic pistons 
nearly 8 ft. long failed to stop the train. Director Sarre 
gives a drawing of an automatic electrical contrivance 
which withdraws a bolt and thus causes the opening of 
a sand-switch by acounterpoise. ‘I'he first wheel of a 
car or engine which overruns its limit presses two suc- 
cessive levers which, if the time in moving between 
them is too short, throw the bolt and thus save the train 
and the buffers or station. ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 

DRESDEN, Nov. 18. 


Houses Under the 








The First London Railroad. 


Just 60 years ago the present vast network of the Lon- 
don railways had its humble beginning in the opening, 
so far as Deptford, of the London & Greenwich Rail- 
way. ‘The company’s original prospectus is dated Sep- 
tember, 1882, but another scheme, which perished in the 
commercial panic of 1825, had been projected nearly 
eight years before. On May 17, 1833, the Greenwich Rail- 
way Bill received the royal assent, tne large sum of 
£400,000 being the authorized capital for about 34 miles 
of line. The reason for this heavy expenditure lay inthe 
cost of land, partly covered with buildings at the Lon- 
don end, and the necessity for having a viaduct the 
whole way. 

/ By the middle of 1835 a mile of single line was open, 
and an engine named Royal William, built by Charles 
Tayleur & Company, of the Vulcan Foundry, near War- 
rington, in Lancashire, ran experimental trips upon it. 
Many of the leading scientific men of the time went to 
see it and amused themselves by placing glasses of 
water on the stone-block sleepers to see if the passage of 
the engine would spill them or not. On Feb, 8, 1836, 





Viaduct near Deptford—First Londcn Railway. 


bled a Roman galley. All the six engines had 5-ft. 
“* single” driving-wheels. The boilers contained from 66 
to 82 tubes, equal to about 259 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
and some 75 ft. more were provided in the firebox. 

Lowness of center of gravity being considered most 
important at that time, the coaches had their frames be- 
low the axles so that in case of a broken spring or axle, 
the end cross pieces of the frame bore upon the rail, and 
acted as a brake. Being so low, however, the coaches 
were very noisy, this defect being heightened by the 
reverberation from the parapet walls, and the rigidity of 
stone-block sleepers set in concrete instead of ballast. 
No doubt this was to prevent the tendency of stone-blocks 
to spread apart, but they caused so many broken axles, 
and the horrible noise so injured the popularity of the 
line, that wooden sleepers and ordinary hallast were soon 
put down. The coaches were extremely small, low and 
cramped, the first-class generally had one central com- 
partment and a half-compartment or coup: at each end; 
the second-class consisted of one,large;compartment with 
the seats all round and a door on each side; while the 
third class, as usual, were simply open boxes. No buffers 
or screw couplings were used at first, only iron bars or 
links with an eye at each end. 

The Greenwich Ruiilway viaduct consists of about 
1,009 arches and bridges, the ordinary arches being 18 ft. 
span and about 20 ft. high on the average, with piers 3 
ft thick. Some of the latter have an opening in them, 
nearly all are occupied in some way, as storehouses, 
stables or workshops, but it was expected they would 
let as houses and shops and that the whole affair would 
be a sort of railway street. The line being much shorter 
than the highroad, a strip of land 75 ft. in width was 
taken for it from near Spa road to Greenwich. The 25 ft. 
on each side of the arches was to give access to them and 
also to provide a carriage and footway, for the use of 
which a toll of one penny was charged. This brought in 
about £1,000 a year at one time, but has long been given 
up except at a foot-bridge over Deptford Creek. Here 
is a curious opening bridge in the railway, worked by 
balance-weights, but it is now seldom used. 

The extension to Greenwich, only halt a mile beyond 
Deptford, was not opened until Dec. 24, 1838, For nearly 
40 years Greenwich was a terminus, but the line now 
goes on to Woolwich, and the old station has dis- 
appeared. Deptford station alone retains some original 
features, especially a winding staircase and a bridge 
supported upon 12 Grecian columns of stone. ‘lhe com- 
pany’s workshops used to be under the arches here. A 
sloping road or approach, joining the station at a right 
angle to the line, still exists, but it is disused and built 
in with houses. It is shown in the engraving, but the 
trees and gardens in the foreground have long vanished, 
and no arches are now used as dwellings. The London 
Bridge terminus now forms part of the site of the South- 
Eastern Railway station of that name. The viaduct 


simv!y widened out for three lines of railand then ended 
witn barrier gates and turnstiles, where passengers pur- 
chased or gave up the metal disks which served for 
tickets. A short opex space and a flight of steps down 
to the street completed the station. 

The London & Greenwich Railway was designed by 
Colonel Landmann, of the Royal Engineers, .a ‘he expec- 
tation that lines to Dover, Brighton and other p.i>2s 
would have to use it for access to London and pay smartly 
for the privilege. The Croydon line began to run over it 
for 134 miles in 1839, diverging at Corbett’s lane, where 
probably the first signal-box in this country was erected. 
The South-Eastern and Brighton lines also coming to 
London Bridge in 1841, with a separate terminus, the 
viaduct was widened to carry two more lines of rail se 
far as Corbett’s lane, and the junction crossing was 
avoided. The Greenwich had to pay for it, but demanded 
so heavy a toll that the South-Eastern and Croydon lines 
soon made aline of theirown to avoid it. This widen- 
ing and other things brought up the cost finally to 
nearly a million sterling, on which the company was 
never able to pay any but very small dividends at irreg- 
ular periods. On January 1, 1845, it was leased to the 
South-Eastern for 999 years, at arental of £45,000 a year, 
and now only exists to receive its dues. 

The trains on the Greenwich line, contrary to the uni- 
versal custom in this country, have run upon the right- 
hand line instead of the left, from its earliest days to the 
present time. 

W. B. PALEY. 

LONDON, Nov. 28. 








An Automatic Weighing Machine. 


The Pratt & Whitney Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
whose new automatic weighing machine was made the 
subject of an illustrated article in this journal several 
months ago, has recently brought out a new style of the 
weigher furnished with a power-feed apparatus for sup- 
plying the materia) to the weighing mechanism. ‘This 
power-feed machine is especially adapted for weighing 
slow-running materials, sueh as coal, broken ores, salt 
fertilizers, cotton-seed and cotton-seed meal, one inter. 
esting application of it being the mixing of cement 
materials. For this purpose, a pair of weighers of the 
proper relative capacities is set side by side, and con- 
nected for simultaneous discharge, so that by regulating 
the load-weight of one of the weighers—usualiy of the 
smaller one—any required proportion of mixture may 
be obtained. This multiple arrangement of the weigh- 
ers is also adapted for mixing grain in milling estab- 
lishments. 

The feeder, or supply apparatus, comprises an endless 
belt or conveyor, composed of a pair of drive-chains and 
a series of over-lapping slats, or bars, pivoted at one edge 
to the chain links. On the upper side of the conveyor 
the bars lie flat to form a continuous surface, but on the 
lower or return side the bars swing down and so leave 
openings for the escape of any material that may have 
accumulated within the conveyor. The feeder belt is 
operated by belt-driven shafts and gearing having two 
speeds. Whenaload had been discharged, the return 
movement of the bueket-closer shifts the high-speed 
driving belt which then operates the conveyor, rapidly 
supplying material to the bucket, until the major part 
of a load has been received therein. At this point the 
bucket partially descends and shifts the slow-running 
belt into action for slowly operating the feeder and sup- 
plying the ‘‘drip’”’ to complete the load. When the 
weighing mechanism is thus brought to a true poise, 
the feeder is instantly thrown out of action and a valve 
brought into position to retain any material that may 
accidentally pass over the discharge end of the feeder- 
belt after the poising has been accuractely effected. 

Ali sizes and styles of the new weigher are furnished 
with “interlocking stops” eperating between the supply 
apparatus and the load discharging devices. These 
interlocks positively prevent any material from passing 
through the machine without its operating normally, 
since the supply valve cannot begin to open until the 
discharge valve, or“ closer,” is fully shut, and vice versa. 
This safety mechanism is one of the leading features of 
the new weigher, and is said to be covered by numerous 
and fundamental patents, 








New Barlington Station at Omaha. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has decided to 
build a passenger station at Omaha, und the plans for 
the structure will be made as soon as possible. Ihe pro- 
posed location is at Tenth and Mason streets, and the 
tenants, including several railroad companies, now oc- 
cupying the grounds, have been notified to vacate by 
March 1. It is proposed to hold a Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition at Omaha in 1898, and the 
necessity of preparing for the extra traffic to be expected 
at that time is one reason for preparing at this time for 
a station independent. of the other roads. ‘The construe- 
tion of a new Union station at Omaha has been under 


“consideration several years, and, indeed, a building is 


half completed; but in consequence of disagreements 
with the city and the insolvency of the Union Pacific 
work was stopped, and for a long time matters have 
been very unsettled. At present a temporary building 
is used asa Union station. The Burlington has made 
demand that the Union Depot Co. be dissolved, having 
given up hope of accomplishing the purposes for which 
it was formed. At the same time it isannounced that the 
new station will be made large enough to accommodate 
any and all roads which may seasonably indicate their 
desire to use it on equitable terms. The location is pot 
far from the unfinished Union station. Difficulty in se- 
curing ground for approaches sufficiently free from 
grades and curves have consLituted a main reason for 
be gy ~ complete the Union station. 

1e Burlington announces that it will contri 
$3u,C00 toward the proposed exposition, $15,000 “es 
subscribed by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy an 
$15,0UU by the Burlington & Missouri River, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘ontributions,—Subscribers and others unll materially 
assist ux in making our news accurate and complete 
they will send us arty intormation of events which 
take place under the:r observation, such as» changes 
in raitrvad offic: rs, organizations and changes of 
comunanies in their management, particulars as to 
the business or the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new wo ks or important improvements 
of old ones, ecperiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and rai.roads, and suggestions as to 
wximprovement, Discussions of subjects pertaining 
fo ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
. practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sbred. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, sume notice of all of 
which will be published. 
Advertisements.— We wish it disti..ctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We yive in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend ther inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc.. to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either sor money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 
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David Leonard Barnes died in New York City. on 
Tuesday morning of this week, after an illness of 
several months. It is almost exactly eight years 
since he joined the editorial staff of the Railroad 
Gazette, a young engineer, barely 30, full of bright 
hope. In those eight years we have seen reveal it- 
self and expand, a mind of remarkable energy and 
power, and a character full of charming and noble 
qualities. We propose next week to say something 
of Mr. Barnes’ career and personality; now we merely 


announce his untimely death. 








The Joint Traftic Association Managers have passed 
a resolution to the effect that roads in the Associa- 
tion should make no contributions to fairs or exhibi- 
tions, or to societies, clubs or other similar local or 
general enterprises. This action doubtless indicates 
that such grants of money have heretofore been used 
for the purpose of cutting rates. This prohibition is 
commendable. Slowly but surely the Managers are 
discovering the secret leaks which have designedly 
been kept open as convenient instrumentalities for 
influencing traffic, and if they have their way 


they will get the holes all stepped up. Cartage, 
charity rates, mileage on private baggage 


cars, and a hundred other things which are little in 
themselves, but which will disturb rates as surely as 
apromiu. of halfa cent on gold will empty the 
United States Treasury, have been brought to the 
light, and made tou justify themselves or give up the 
ghost. But as regards donations, ho.» about big 
grants like those of $50.C00 or more that the Chicago 
road made to the World’s Fair? One of this kind his 
just been reported in the West. Probably these do 
not affect competitive tr ffic, at least not detinitely 
enough to be maie the basis of aciion in the traftic 
associations ; but there isan important principle in- 
volve. A $30.000 contribution to an exposition gen- 
erally has one imp -rtant characteristic, however, 
which, if present in all other **donations”™ made by 
railroad compan es, would make the wo.k of trafic 
as ociations much ligh.er; it is open and known to 
the public. 


* Burdens on traveling Salesm n” and the neces- 
sit. of removing them, isthe suvject of a column 
article in the Junrual of Coutmerce of December 14. 
The pirticular burden referred to is the extra bag- 
{1g caarge which the drum ners have to pay; and 
tae New York ‘oard of Traue & Transportation, the 
body waie : several years azo waute 1 the railroads to 
adolish carlual races on fieight, is guing to ask the 


ra.lie 


Joi.t \ssociation to reauce ex ra big ase 
Ciieses, provilal if uiats taat tie varden d es 
atiaily exist -a poiil wacer ivis goins to iavesti- 
g.te. Lae main arsument otered is taat drummers 
s'il mereaan lise Waica gives business to the treight 


traias of tue roid, and taat, tarrecore, taey ought to 
be allowed to curry tacir samples free or nearly so. 
Bat waat is this + ut ademand for a. reducti n of 
freight charges? A railroad would do bet.er to make 


a direct reduction in freight tariffs. for then it would 
be dealing fairly with shippers who sell ten times 
more gouds on the same amount of samples. Trans- 
portation of goods by passenger train is too costly to 
be ‘ thrown into the bargain” with little or no care 
as to its quantity or the amount paid for it. The 
handling of heavy baggage is a chief cause for delays 
to passenger trains at stations, and it ‘is for the best 


' interest of the passengers as a whole that the railroads 


keep the rates on baggage high enough to keep the 
quantity down to a reasonable minimum. ‘There 
ou ht to be a charge on all baggage. The most 
effective argument presented by the drummers is 
that the railroads do much better by theatrical com- 
panies, making for them a reduction in fares and at 
the same time furnishing a special baggage car. 
There is a fair answer to this, in the fact that 10 or 
20 actors re more profitable to the railroad than a 
single drummer; and a special baggage car may 
mean no more than does the addition of an extra 
baggage car to a train for an equal number of other 
pass ngers. The fact that the actors’ baggage 
goes in a car by its+If does not of itself indicate that 
they carry an excessive amount per passenger. By 
using a special car the delay to the drumme's and 
other passengers that would be caused by stopping 
to unload is avoided. But this fair argument is not 
always a strong argument, for many railroads, in 
meeting the demands of theatrical parties for a reduc- 
tion, have often gone too far. The ticket rate is re- 
duced, the free baggage allowance is increased and 
scenery is taken at rates much too low. If the show 
happens to have a miniature lake or a donkey or 
other such ‘‘ property,” that is included at actual 
weight, as though it were a plainjtrunk. If the rail- 
roads making such concessions had to yield a bit to 
the drummers no one wou'd mourn; but, unfortu- 
nately, the road which injures itself by too radical 
reductions in rates pulls its neighbors down also. 








Again the railroads report heavy losses in monthly 
gross earnings, and the decrease in November as 
compared with last year is much the largest so far 
recorded. The decrease is reported by the Financial 
Chronicle as over 44 million dollars, or 9.9 per cent. 
on the $41,099,000 earned by roads working 94,094 
miles. In October the loss was only 2} millions, 
equal to about four per cent. The continued de- 
pressed political and industrial conditions brought 
about not only a heavy loss in merchandise traffic 
in all sect ons, but the Western lines added a heavy 
share to the loss in revenue through smaller move- 
ments of cereals. In fact, the Southern roads alone 
(aided by a better cotton crop than in 1895) report 
any increases of consequences, but the gains on the 
cotton roads are not sufficient to overcome the losses 
of other lines in the Southern group, which, like all 
the others, show smaller earnings than last year. In 
fact, almost all show less revenue than in any of the 
last six years. The range of earnings by groups for 
1886 and 1891, and an intermediate year, has boen 
as .ollows: 


1896. 1894, 1891. 
BOMOMOEN sivsncccesesscasacnscot $6,410.391 = $6.429,513 = $5,549,334 
ST DWOS CLD oe ccsicccis. os0ss 5,7 7,871 6.56 453 6.428.851 
DOMDE. BABES ccn< vcsiess seseees 8,23 68 8.. 56,828 9,097,413 
Midule Wcostern.... ccccce M001 OLD 5,09 033 5,342,334 
Nortowesierm ...  —.... eee. 7,152,083 7,14. 365 8.39%, 223 
PRIMER. ccccesxewaicaes. seece 3,314,060 3,962,562 4,793,306 


The roads in the Middle Western States form the 
oily group which shows better earnings in 1896 
than in the other years. The reason for the cluse 
similarity in the earnings for the three years in this 
gr up is not quite plain. Nor have weany figures of 
traffic movemeat to check the earnings. It might be 
adued that all the groups show much better earnings 
in .895 than in 1894. In November, 1895, earnings 
increased 34 million dollars, or about 64 per cent., for 
tien we were having a heavy grain movement. 
The Southern and Southwestern lines have been 
better off tha. other lines. because tuey were carry- 
ing to market a larger cotton crop than in i895. 
St.ll, decreases from 1895 earnings are shown by both 
groups, $400.000 in the Southern and $ 64,000 in the 
Southwestern. Tue overland shipments of cotton 
show no material variation in the two years, being 
about 230.000 bales annually, but in the receipts at 
Southern ports there is an increase of 354,000 bales over 
-he 871 000 bales in 1895. Proceeding to the Northe 
wes ern l.nes we find revenue atfected by lesse: ed 
grain suipments. In 1895 these roads had exception- 
ally good crops to transport, which have not been 
equaled this year. The largest of the individual de- 
Creases are reported by roads in this section, which 
las vear and eurly iu 1896 were showing remurkably 
heavy earnings The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Piul, Northern Pacitic, Great Northern and ** Soo” 
.n_s be.ween them report over $1,300,000 decrease, 
th. S . Paul aloue losing over $673,00'. The receipts 
of wheat at Duiuth were but a little over five million 
bushels. less taan half the 1895 total for November, 
and receipts at Minneapolis and other spring wheat 


ports also fell off. The decrevse in the total wheat 
receipts at the Western markets from 29 million 
bushels to 17 millions is mainly accounted for in the 
decrease at these points. 








Recent Weights and Sections of Rails. 





We have recently had occasion to inquire somewhat 
into the weight and section of rails rolled, with a 
view to get some measure of the increase of weight, 
and also of the standardizing of sections. The recent 
gain in weight is shown with more or less precision 
by reports received from several mills. The Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company says that on roads of heavy 
traffic *‘ the use of 60 and often of 70-pound rails has 
been given up, and rails weighing 85, 90 and 100 
pounds per yard have taken their place. The tendency 
just recently has been in the direction of a 100- 
pound rail as the standard for heavy traffic.” 
We get a more definite statement from the 
Bethlehem Iron Company. The heaviest rail rolled 
by that concern in 1874 was 65 pounds per yard; in 
1884 it was 76 pounds: in 1886 it was :0 pounds; in 
1891. 95 pounds and in 1893, 100 pounds. These 
weights are maximum and not average weights, it 
will be observed, and therefore show the tendency 
only, not the rate of progress. The report is qualita- 
tive, not quantitative. A more precise measure comes 
from the Illinois Steel Company,which reports average 
weights for each of seven years. In 1889 (from May 
1) the average weight per yard was 63.75 pounds. In 
1892 it had risen t .67 pounds; and in 1895 the average 
rolled was 71.08 pounds per yard. The Lackawanna 
Iron & Steel Company sends a very interesting table, 
which, however, goes back only to 1891. It shows 
for 1891, and for 1896, up to Aug. 15, the percentage 
of the total product which was rolled in each weight 
from 56 pounds upto 100. It shows also the percent- 
age rolled in the standard sections of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and of P. H. Dudley and 





























R. W. Hunt. That table follows: 
Weight of Rails.—Seuth Works Lackawanna Iron and Steel 
Company. 
Yard weight. Percentage, 1891. | Percentage, 1896. 
4 IDS... 260.2005 eee ee . S) 
“0 “1 F000 0.3 20-88 
a a 5 08) 
BOL ce aawanine heicenieeee 27.90 29.70 
Ge or Lc wcadaweeeeses 2.71 
BSA ceeeeeeeeeeeeey 4.01 2.03 
(DOD were eecewe svece ° ve x 
OR wine [8 731 (02-69 
mS 9.74 | 6.33 
am 0 05 0.08 
a 2 66) ; 
: | lied 19 ai 13.19) 
63} “* 1.16 weet 
a ** 6.7’ }32.00 4 61 }24.79 
65 ‘ 4.40 | 6.99 | 
oF 13 i 
4.30 x 
 e 2ST 24 135} 1-60 
100.00 100.00 
RR OOG OS os s:e(e cis oraieid wlasipstamienaisicie.ieieeme disse kielcinar eanmiesiets 5.69 
Po DGIOT bss: esseosccs DO aidin s scecnscrenasencaiescececne 25.27 
BT SAGER” cxcseecedege: say rae cee SeauGuni steers accesses © 8.29 








The experience with regard to the adoption of 
standard sections is conflicting. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company rolls but very few rails of the sections 
recommended by the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. The Bethlehem Iron Company also reports 
rolling these sections only to a very limited ex- 
tent. In fact, that company has got up rolls 
only for the 65-pound and 75-pound sections of 
the society. The Illinois Steel Company, how- 
ever, says that 38 per cent. of its entire tonnage 
is now rolled to the Society’s sections. The table 
from the Lackawanna company, above, shows that 
only 5.69 per cent. of its 1896 product is of the So- - 
ciety’s sections. However. 39.35 per cent. is of three 
improved sections, viz.: the Am. soc. C. E.. the 
Dudley and the Hunt. It is a reasonable presump- 
tion that if the demand for rails had been greater in 
the last three years, and especially if there had been 
more call for rails for new lines, the progress toward 
uniform modern sections would have been much 
greater. But most of the buying has been in small 
lots for renewals, a condition that has worked to 
prevent changes of section. 








A Crisis with Railroad Employees in England. 


The London & North-Western Railway last week 
reinstated 65 men whom it had discharged because 
they would not say whether they were members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Kailway Workers, this ques- 
tion being supplemented by a second one: ‘‘If so, 
would you, at the bidding of that society, quit 
work?” This episode seems to have attracted a great 
amount of public attentionin England, and as mat- 
ters came to a head on Friday when the London corre- 
spondents of the American Sunday papers were pre- 
paring their column letters, we get pretty full ac- 
counts of the matter by cable. The correspondents 
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agree in characterizing this victory of trades-unionism 
as the greatest that has occurred in England. It is 
indeed in decided contrast to the condition of things 
in England 70 years ago, when a working man had no 
rights which his employer was bound to respect. It 
appears that the members of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety have long been trying to secure a 10-hour day 
and other ameliorations of the conditions under which 
they worked. and after exercising what they believed 
to be reasonable patience they demanded an answer 
by Dec. 8. This the London & North-Western direc- 
tors deemed a threat to strike and sent out their 
questions accordingly. Of the men who refused 
to answer some had worked for the road 
20 years. The Amalgamated Society at once 
notified its members to give notice to quit if the dis- 
charged men were not reinstated this week. The 
company declined to reinstate them and declined to 
treat with the society officers, but the newspapers 
took up the cause of the men, even the London Times 
telling the directors that they were wrong, and it 
soon became evident that public opinion was decid- 
edly on the side of the men. The directors then said 
that they would leave the matter to the Board of 
Trade, and that body, it appears, decided that the 
discharged men must be taken back. The ‘‘ eating of 
bumble pie by the directors of a six hundred million 
dollar concern” was indeed a sensation, and the 
affair was the chief topic of discussion. 

The despatch of the New York Evening Post of 
Saturday said: 


The trouble arose thus: The union demanded from 
all the companies a 10-hour day for conductors, signai- 
men and shunters. A proposal to threaten a strike if 
the demand should be refused was expressly voted down, 
yet the North Western alone, assuming that the men 
intended to coerce the company by astrike at the busi- 
est season of the year, demanded from the men a pore 
of disloyalty to the union and dismissed those who re- 
fused to make it. with the result that the union issued 
50,000 notices [another account says 4,000] to quit the 
service. The Great Western made similar inquiries, but 
refrained from dismissals. . . This victory was won 
by the pressure of public opinion through the 
Board of Trade and through leading share holdrs, 
among whom are Lord Salisbury, Lord Rose- 
bery. ex-Lord Chanceilor Farrer Hersch+ll, Lord Ripon, 
and Mr. James Bryce, without spending a cent of the 
$930,000 which the union holds for such fights. Many 
shareholders even promised to hand over their next div- 
idends to the strike fund. Until yesterday the company 
persisted in trying to boycott the union. ‘‘We claim,” 
the manager said, ‘‘to deal with our own servants as we 
think expedient, without the interference of third 
parties.” But the government having recognized the 
union as representing the men, the company was bound 
to do the same thing, though the farce was kept up in 
Whitehail yesterday, the company’s manager going 
out of one door while the union leader entered another, 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade acting as go-be- 
tween. 

One despatch says that the brotherhood leaders 
agree to take no part in the negotiations between 
the railroad and its employees which are now to fol- 
low, but the statement that even when the Board of 
Trade went through the formality of conciliating the 
parties to the controversy, the officers of the road 
strenuously maintained their former independent 
position, would seem to indicate that the molhfying 
influences of time are still needed to bring about 
really peaceful relations. 

The principal difference between English and 
American conditions in matters of this kind probably 
is to be foundin the more thorough and intelligent 
organization of thé brotherhoods in England and the 
more experienced leadership. In the most important 
strikes and threats of strikes in this country, it is 
only by courtesy that the railroads have been able to 
say that they have found any actual representatives 
to deal with. That is to say, the brotherhood leaders 
who desired to negotiate presented no evidence as to 
what, or how many. employees they were acting for. 
The locomotive engineers have a more effective or- 
ganization than the other ‘* orders,” and in 1888 they 
made a square fight against the Burlington; and 
Debs had a loyal following of the lower grades of em- 
ployees in the West in 1894; but we think that by 
far the larger part of the men that left their work 
then, especially those in the higher grades, quit be- 
cause they were intimidated; though it is true, no 
doubt, that often a very little intimidation sufficed. 
But, broadly speaking, American railroad employees 
follow their leaders in a pretty loose way, if we may 
judge by the uncertain attitude of the brotherhood 
leaders when they are challenged to show their 
authority. 

On the bare question of the principle of recognizing 
a trade-union chief there can be no two opinions. 
The right to speak through an advocate is too elemen- 
tary and approvesitself too quickly to every one’s 
reason to be called debatable; and if you admit this, 
how can you prevent two or a hundred employees 
engaging the same man asadvocate? The London & 
North Western has only done what every large road 
will have to do sooner or later, if only the employees 
know enough to secure honest, high-minded anda un- 
selfish leaders. 

The persistent pressure for shorter hours which the 


Board of Trade has applied in England for several 
years past is familiar to the readers of the Railroad 
Gazette from the official investigations of accidents 
that we have reported. It may not seem exactly 
right to American le«islators, who sit up nights to 
devise ways to show their affectionate regard for 
“labor,” to see an effete monarchy of the old world 
doing more effective work in this line than is done 
here, but such seems to be the case. It is probably 
true that long hours are more of a burden in England 
than here, for men on our railroads who work more 
than 12 hours at a time get, we think, a better 
measure of extra pay than the knglishmen do; but 
the Board of Trade’s work would not come amiss in 
this country, in some places. 

But whether in England or America, the interven- 
tion of a public administrative or investigating board 
can do good only on the conservative lines already 
followed; that is, only when it is employed strictly for 
the good of the public. The Board of Trade, in demand- 
ing shorter and more regular hours, has explicitely 
spoken for the safety of the passengers and others 
riding on the railroads. If it should attempt to fight 
the employees’ bat'le for their own individual rights, 
it would soon get into dee» water. For, with all 
the power of public opinion, whether mani- 
fested by Lords and Ministers in England or 
by the press in this country, it is still as 
difficult as ever to make changes in wages 
when the law of supply and demand stands in the 
way. The English railroad men’s contest for reason- 
able hours will probably be won as completely as 
they can wish ; but whether they will secure any per- 
manent increase in their annual incomes is another 
and more serious question. 








Car Ventilation. 

The ventilation of passenger cars has been ventilated 
by means of three hearings before the Massachusetts 
State Railroad Commissioners at Boston, but, so far 
as we can gather from the reports in the daily papers, 
the result of the hearings, as regards the amount of 
new and useful knowledge evolved, is precisely the 
same as that of all other inquizies on the subject dur- 
ing the past dozen years—nil. The ideal ventilation 
is cumbersome and costly. The best practicable 
ventilation depends upon the care of intelligent 
attendants more than anything else, and the most in- 
telligent attendants that we find in real life fail of the 
best results largely through the ignorance or obsti- 
nacy of passengers. The lazy brakeman justifies his 
laziness on the ground that by letting individual pas- 
sengers have their own way he reduces criticism to 
the minimum and saves the company’s coal. The 
brakeman ambitious to give the best service gives up 
in despair. 

We may note in passing that amid the dishearten- 
ing effects of the degenerating tendencies of modern 
legislatures—a blight which has appeared in Massa- 
chusetts as well as in the newer states—that state is 
to be congratulated on still retaining enough sense to 
hand over at least some of its tough and doubtful 
problems to commissions, instead of passing crude 
laws onthe spur of the moment. This question of 
ventilation came before the legislature last year, but 
that body, following a well-settled rule of procras- 
tivation that seems to work much good *‘ referred the 
subject to the next General Court,” and instructed 
the Railroad Commissioners to meanwhile investigate 
it. We do not know how faithfully the Boston 
reporters tried to select the most instructive portions 
of the proceedings before the Commissioners, but 
the most prominent points that we note are two 
fallacious arguments offered in defense of the pres- 
ent practice on railroads. 

The first argument was that all specific complaints 
of bad ventilation come from patentees of ventilating 
devices. A railroad officer, testifying before the 
Commission, forgot to mention this in his defense and 
another railroad man present prompted him to in- 
clude it. It seems to us that he did not thereby 
strengthen the case. Certainly there are plenty of 
passengers who desire to have cars better ventilated ; 
and in view of the fact that railroad officers have been 
for years telling them that everything reasonably 
practicable was being done for the improvement of 
present conditions, it is not surprising that they do 
not complain. It may fairly be assumed that they 
recognize the difficult nature of the problem and are 
patiently waiting for further improvement. It is not 
fair to assume, as seems to have been done by these 
Boston railroad men, that because these reasonable 
people keep silent, everybody except the inventors 
is satisfied with conditions as they are. 

Car ventilation is peculiarly a matter in which the 
party or person responsible must pursue an independ- 
ent course. If the criticisms of passengers are asked 
there may be forty different opinions in each car, one 


to each window. If the ideal is unattainable, the 
best possible compromise must be made the standard 
for practice; and to do this it may be necessary to 
fasten all the windows down, thus absolutely deny- 
ing to all passengers the privilege of advising as to 
when and to what extent minor changes in the quan- 
tity of fresh air shall be made when the train is in 
motion. This will certainly be necessary if we ever 
attempt scientific ventilation in mild or hot 
weather. And in winter the openings in the 
doors of passenger cars are subject to the same inter- 
ference from passengers that windows are in summer. 
If we are ever to have wise ventilation in the com- 
mon day car, some one wise person must have abso- 
lute control of the openings ; and to do this all open- 
ings must be out of passengers’ reach. 

We do not blame the passengers. Delicate women 
and children, as sensitive as hot-house plants, are 
bound to travel, and in winter as well as summer. 
When one of these sits in the front seat she has a 
right to complain if the sash in the door is wide open 
ona cold day; and yet at the same time it may be 
that nothing less than the entire opening is sufficient 
to su »ply the air needed by passengers in the middle 
of the car. We do not suggest that this sash be put 
under lock and key, and the woman made to put up 
with the cold draft. We do not suppose that we 
know how to meet the difficulty any better than do 
the master car builders who read this paragraph. 
But this is one of the every-day facts that should 
keep us from forgetting that our ventilating devices 
are still far from satisfactory. 

The other statement offered as an argument was by 
a representative of the West End Street railroad, 
who said that the ventilation of the street cars of 
Massachusetts is better than that of the rooms in the 
State House. As the State House, with its gorgeous 
gilded dome, is the chief material glory of Massachu- 
setts, this remark must have cut to the quick the pride 
of the Railroad Commissioners, if, as representatives of 
the state, they are as jealous of the reputations of the 
other officials as they naturally must be of their own; 
but we are unable to see how it affects the question at 
issue. The legislative halls are probably filled with 
tobacco smoke most of the time, and, if we may judge 
by the cost of the cigars which the members smoke 
at the state’s expense whenever they can get on a 
committee which is authorized to incur *‘traveling ex- 
penses,” it would be wrong to ventilate such rooms. 
Such smoke is too costly to be blown out of the win- 
dow. Again, any citizen can evade service in the leg- 
islature if his conscience is not severely patriotic, and 
he need not breathe State House air. But those who 
reside in the suburbs of Boston find 15 to 30 minutes’ 
residence ina street car every morning a necessity. 


It isa part of the process of earning their daily bread - 


The question of ventilating str-et curs is quite easy, 
theoretically, but the cost is high. The present in- 
quiry was set on foot, we believe, more by street-car 
passengers than by those who ride on standard rail- 
roads. The great majority of street-car passengers 
spend so short a period in the cars at any one time 
that they will put up with foul air with more docility 
than when on a two-hour journey. The fact that 
half of them are standing and all have on their over- 
coats also makes them less critical; and if the 
heating problem is settled the ventilation is not likely 
t» be very troublesome. 

Of course the settlement of the heating problem 
means raising the temperature of the car to a reason- 
able degree wich the ventilators oven. As an electric 
heater in a car requires probably half as much power 
as the motor, on the average, the expense is 
no small item, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the West End, or any other company operating ina 
cold climate, seeks to keep the temperature in its 
cars as low as passengers will put up with. But that 
street cars must be heated in some way 1s no longer 
a question; and, as in the case of steam cars, the ex- 
ercise of good judgment by the custodian of the car 
will make the conditions tolerable, even with im- 
perfect appliances. If a street railroad expects 
to carry people on 30-minute, or even 20-minute, 
journeys, it will in the long run be compelled to 
warm its cars to retain the passengers’ patronage ; 
and the public will rapidly gain the intellizence 
to demand warmed cars, even on _ shorter 
journeys. We know of a street road which warms 
some of its cars (if we may judge by the intolerable 
odor in them on cold days) by the process reported to 
have been employed once by a Russian government 
official when he was short of fuel; he packed the 
room full of Cossacks and kept them there long 
enough to raise the temperature of the walls and the 
atmosphere by animal heat. That policy on street 
cars, where Dagoes abound, is the most barbarous 
that we can imagine. On the other hand, for an ex- 
ample ot very economical heating, where the ventila- 
tors are kept open, and yet where every advantage 
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is taken of the passengers’ overcoats and of the mild- 
ness of their criticisms, due to the shortness of their 
journeys, we can point to a certain elevated road not 
far from New York. 





The Senate of the United States,on motion of Mr. 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, bas directed the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to inquire whether the 
railroads in the Joint Traffic Association have agreed to 
obey the Board of Managers; whether such obedience is 
contrary to the anti-pooling law, and whether the 
Government is ‘‘sufficientiy represented by adequate 
counsel” in the pending litigation upon this subject. 
As our readers are well acquainted with the industrious 
and erratic Chandler it is scarcely necessary to comment 
on this resolution. We may note in passing, however, 
as another little illustration of the useful character of 
the public service rendered by this Senator. that he told 
a reporter the other night that he was ready both to 
pass a resolution declaring the independence of Cuba 
and to vote to declare war against Spain. Asincident to his 
inquiry about the Joint Traftic Association, he probably 
found it impossible to cite any legal authority for such 
action, except “incidentally’’—he asks the committee to 
ascertain if the flour millersand the window glass manu- 
facturers have made any combination to raise or maintain 
prices. As the traffic questions referred to have been very 
thoroughly argued in the United States Circuit Court 
and the arguments published; and as the decision in the 
case has been referred to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal, it is perhaps charitable to 
assume that the flour and the gl»ss men are the princi- 
pal game aimed at. Otherwise it is hard to discover on 
what grounds the supposedly level-headed members of 
the Senate humored Chandler by voting for his resolu- 
tion. 





The dealers in apples at St. Louis complain that 
through rates from the East to Mexico, which have been 
reduced to meet water competition, have entirely de- 
stroyed the jobbing trade in apples at St. Louis; and as 
Texas and the Southwest are “naturally tributary to St. 
Louis,” these merchants are casting about to find some- 
body to whom their complaint can be addressed. With- 
out enteringinto a very detailed study of the situation, 
we should say that the Texas retail apple market is 
‘naturally tributary” to the orchards where the apples 
grow, and that if the jobbers of St. Louis cannot get 
the buyers to pay them for taking the apples out of the 
cars there and sampling them, they had better turn their 
attention to something more profitable than whining. 
A barrel of York-state or Michigan apgles with the 
head out does impart a delightful aroma to a store—it 
should stand near the office—but it seems to us that the 
Tcx9s consumer is entitled to just as large a percentage 
of this aroma as can possibly be conveyed to him from 
the place where the apples are first packed. If the 
faimer can rush them through to him direct he may be 
able to deliver 100 per cent., and thus perhaps improve 
the Texan’s health by leading him to drink less cider. 








According to a St. Paul paper the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway in carrying passengers from Sieux 
City, Ia., to Akron, in the same state, has to carry them 
a part of the way through South Dakota, and on the 
strength of this constructive freedom from the restraints 
of lowa law, charges them four cents a mile, which is 
one cent. higher than the state ot Iowa authorizes; and 
some of the people are making complaint about it, 
threaten*ng to appeal to the Railroad Commissioners. As 
railroads carrying freight from one point to another in 
the same state, over a line passing through another state, 
have been allowed to ignore the Interstate Commerce 
Lav on the ground, sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that such commerce is not interstate, 
it would look as though the Milwaukee road in this case 
would have to come down. This traffic either is inter- 
state, or is not. If it is not it must be Iowa traffic. If 
it is interstate, why, Sioux City his an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner of her own, and she certainly will 
not have to suffer for lack of justice. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Railroad Transportation Taxation is treated from 
an economic standpoint by Sigmund Sonnenschein, an 
official in the Austrian Railroad Ministry, in an ectavo 
pamphlet of 107 pages, which describes the legislation of 
the chief European countries on the subject, with a 
sketch of the history of their practice, and some discus- 
sion of the policies practiced and proposed. (‘*Die Eisen- 
bahn Transportsteuer und ihre Stellung im Staatshaus- 
halte.”’ Berlin: Julius Springer.) In his discussions, 
naturally much attention is given to state railroads, 
which now prevail east of France and north of the Alps. 
One might suppose that the taxation of transportation 
on state railroads would be an absurdity, because what 
income the state may require from this source should be 
best and most simply secured by adjusting the rates; 
but our author thinks that it will be best to tax them. 
A difficulty which was foreseen when the state purchase 
was decided in Prussia in 1879 has proved a real and 
In prosperous timesa great state system 
may produce a very large surplus, which if used for 
xeneral state purposes either encourages lavish expendi- 
tures, or leads to the neglect of other sources of national 
income, Then when hard times come, the railroad sur- 
plus is sure to be greatly reduced or entirely destroyed, 
and the state has to seek new sources of income just 


serious one, 


when it is hardest to find them. This, however, is but 
one phase of a universal phenomenon; when the people 
have reduced incomes, it is extremely difficult, and often 
impossible, for any one industry, business, organization, 
or that sum of all of them which =. 1 call the state, to 
secure its old rate of income and maintain its old scale of 
expenditure. 

Mr. Sonnenschein’s pamphlet is largely taken up with 
a trauscript of the laws of different countries on railroad 
transportation taxation (not the taxation of railroads, 
but of the traffic passing over them). The legislation of 
France, England, Italy, Russia, Hungary, Austria and 
Germany is so given. The taxes imposed are large 
stamps on way bills, tickets, etc. 

Since this book was published, announcement is made 
of a local transportation tax in Russia, which will be 
novel to most of us. An imperial ukase authorizes the 
town of Ufa a considerable town near the Ural Moun- 
tains, on the railroad which leads to the Siberian Rail- 
road, to levy a tax of from ; to 1 kopek per pood—that 
is 0.0125 to 0.75 cent on every 36 lbs. —% cent to 4114 cents 
per ton—on all freight, except fuel, timber, etc , received 
and shipped at the railroad station there and at the land- 
ings on two rivers ip the town, for the term of 10 years, 
the proceeds of which tax shall be applied to the im- 
provement of the roads leading from the city to the sta- 
tion and to the landings. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Painting of Metallic Surfaces is the subject of a 
pamphlet issued by Messrs. Harrison Bros. & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Nearly all the pages of this small sheet 
are filled with considerations of the properties desir- 
able in a paint for use in the protection of metals, 
and of properties that are te be avoided if  possi- 
ble. The last few pages, only contain the claims made 
for Antoxide or Harrisons’ Anti-Rust. Some of the 
special applications of the article are mentioned such as 
on boiler fronts, smoxe-stacks, roofs and roof-tru ses. etc., 
the preparation being primarily intended for the preser- 
vation of structural iron work. Antoxide, or Anti-rust, 
is especially recommended to be used over a priming 
coat of red lead, though the lead is by no meats 
necessary. In regard to the use of red lead as a 
priming coat and the protection of iron in gener .| 
Messrs. Harrison Bros. & Co. also issue another 
pamphlet, uniform in size with the one mentioned, 
called ‘‘Paint as a Pretection for Tren,” which is re- 
printed from the proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia. This wiil be of interest to paint-uscrs. 
This sbeet states that a dry film of red lead and linseed 
oil is porous, and in that very point it fails in one of the 
most importent essentials of a proper coating for iron, 
unless this defect be remedied by a second coating of 
paint, which will dry with an absolutely impervious and 
waterproof surface. 

Compressed Air, Tools and Appliances is the subject 
of a 2(-page pamphlet 8 x 1llin. recently issued by the 
Clayton Air,Compressor Works, 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York. The opening paragraph calls attention to the 
rapidly widening field of usefulness of compressed air. 
After the illustration of each of the pneumatic tools 
there is given a short description of its design and appli- 
sation. The latest tools used in railroad repair shops 
are described at some lergth. This includes the Boyer 
pneumatic hammer, Manning piston air drill, Manning 
sand-paper machine, pneumatic rivet holder-on and the 
pneumatic car-seat cleaner, all of which were illustrated 
and described in the Railroad Gazette, Oct. 2, 1896. 
Beside these, the pamphlet contains a description of the 
Keller pneumatic tool for delicate carving work on 
marble, the Phoenix portable rotary drill and the Brest 
drill, the Pittsburgh bridge riveter, strait-lift air hoists, 
pneumatic sand sifter and air compressors. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, O., with 
branch offices in New York and Lordon, bas issued its 
1896 illustrated catalogue and price list of brass and 
iron valves, cocks, oil cups and other steam fittings 
and specialties. The catalogue isa pamphlet, 534 in x 
4in., contains 118 pages, and is fully illustrated. The 
company makes a feature of special work for engine and 
machinery builders, and is prepared to furnish estimates, 
on receipt of specifications, and to make brass, gun 
metal, phosphor bronze and anti-acid castings. 





Big Cars Again. 





At the November meeting of the Central Railway Club 
Mr. H. H. Perkins read a paper on the question * Shall 
the Cubic Capacity of Ordinary Box Cars be Increased; 
if so, What Shall Be the Maximum Limit ?” Among 
other things he said: 

“Years ago, in conversation with a then division 
Superintendent, afterwards a railroad manager of dis- 
tinction, | remarked we would see cars carrying 1,00 
bu. of grain from Chicago to New York; he replied: 
‘Never, as the tendency would be to reduce the size of 
loads rather than to increase them.’ We have both seen 
more than was predicted. 

“The country is growing, and business is not only 
keen among manufacturers, but also between railroads; 
and, unless the railroads can agree among themselves 
to limit the size of cars, the 60-ft. car is bound to come. 
It is here for empty barrels, next empty boxes and 
baskets, carriages, furniture, hay and agricultural im- 
plements: if they hold off, one railroad against another 
will get them, and shortly other commodities will de- 
mand them. 

‘**T’he question placed before the co nmittee was, what 
will be tue maximum size of box freight cars? It is 
limited now on Eastern roads by the height of their 


bridges, or size of their tunnels, but on the prairie 
roais, apparently, by the sky and the horizon. Jill it 
remain 40 ft. long, 15 ft from top of rail, 10 ft. wide, 30- 
ton capacity, which is now about the practical maxi- 
mum; or will it, in a few years, evolve to 60 ft. long, 20 
ft. high and more than 10 ft. wide? 

Some may claim these latter figures are impossible, 
but they are no greater than the present maximum ap- 
peared when railroads were first projected; and, al- 
though size of tunnels and height of bridges limit the 
maximum now, is their any limit to which changes in 
these can be made? Is the maximum always to be lim- 
ited by the present tunnels and bridges, or will the 
Eastern roads have to increase the size of tunnels and 
bridges in order to haul what the Western roads can 
furnish patrons? It strikes me that the question 
whether large cars py the roads has never been fairly 
considered ; the subject only being looked at, as what 
has the other fellow done: what he has done, we can do; 
therefore, if one road builds cars 60 ft. long, 50-ton ca- 
picity, straightway another follows suit, even if bridges 
and tunnels have to be enlarged to do it. There is no 
limit to what a road-bed can be madeto bear. Is not the 
50-ton car a probability, and the 10U-ton cara possibility ? 
vould it not be better for the associate roads to agree 
on a maximum size and refuse to handle or haul beyond 
that limit? Then the plant of railroads can gradually be 
made to conform to that standard. 

‘‘Apparently. the consensus of opinion, among those 
quoted by the New York committee, is that the stand- 
ard of length will have to be increased to 40 ft., and if 
this is agreed to by the associate roads, the quicker some 
agreement is entered into by all roads not to. receive or 
haul longer cars the better; otherwise the 50 or 60-ft: car 
will be tendered them inside of a year after the 40-ft. car 
is accepted as the standard; and, t hereafter, it will occu- 
py the position of the 40-ft. at present. 

‘*There was to have been a meeting of the New York 
committee Oct. 6 in regard to limiting size of freight 
box cars, but I have seen as yet no report of their con- 
clusions, though undoubtedly it will recommend the in- 
crease of the present standard to 40 ft. in length. But 
will that be the limit ? Is not the 6v-ft 100-ton car in 
process of evolution ?” 








Mathematical Time-Tables. 





A brief explanation of certain features of the spring 
time table of the Providence Division of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford (Boston to Providence and 
BOSTON branches) appeared in the 

Railroad Gazette of June 
FOREST HILLS, '2, page 416. The summer 
time-table embodies exten- 
ive additions to the scheme 
then outlined, and certain 
innovations in the const ruc- 
tion of train schedules, most 
of them exceedingly well 
conceived and all of them 
worked out with great in- 
genuity. This  time-table, 
in fact, differs widely from 
all previous time-tables of 
this road and is giving, on the 
whole, so great satisfaction 
that a somewhat detailed 
account of it will be found 
interesting. 
.- NEW ae 
BEDFORD The main line of the Prov- 
idence Division has had for many years three tracks 
from Hoston to Readville, 9 miles. In 1895 the con- 
struction of a fourth track began in connection with 
the expensive project for the raising of the grade of the 
roa above all intersecting streets for about 4 miles 
from Chickering, 1 mile from the Boston station, nearly 
to Mount Hope, between 5 and 6 miles out. In order toac- 
commodate the heavy traffic to two tracks instead of three 
while this work should be going on, a new schedule was 
found necessary, and what Geveral Superintendent E. 
G. Allen very properly callsa ‘‘ mathematical time- 
table’? was adopted to cover the suburban service. This 
proved so convenient that asimilar scheme was proposed 
this summer for the whole of the Old Colony System. 

For a perfect understanding of the scheme the com- 
ponents of the Providence Division should be borne in 
mind. The main line extends frem Boston to Provi- 
dence, 44 miles, and numerous through trains continue 
ont 2 New London, New Haven and New York. The 
first branch leaves the main line for Dedham and more 
distant points at Forest Hills, 5 miles from Boston. 
From Readville, 9 miles out, another branch goes to 
Dedham. At Canton Junction, 15 miles from Boston, a 
branch diverges for Stoughton and points beyond, and 
from Mansfield, 25 miles from Boston, an intersecting 
line (which for the present purpose may also be con- 
sidered as a branch) leads to Taunton, thence continuing 
by one fork tu Fall River and Newport, and by another 
to New Bedford. 

Considering now only the movement of trains from 
Boston, the problem involved in the construction of a 
‘* mathematical time-table” was not only to have trains 
leave the Park Square station for certain places on the 
main line at regular intervals, but also to have them 
make close connections for the branches; to have the 
travel between intermediate points duly accommodated, 
as well as that from the city to the country ; and to have 
accommodation trains connect convenientiy with express 
trains. 

Tae first element in the combination is a series of 
trains trom Boston to Forest Hills and way stations, 
leaving Park Square every half hour, at 6:07, 6:37, 7:07, 
etc., during the day until 8:07 p. m., and then hourly at 
9:07, 1U:07, and 11:07, with intermediate trains at 6:52, 
7:22 and 7:52 a.m., and 5:22, 5:52 and 6:22 p. m., making 
15-minute departures during the early morning and 
early evening. The running time from Hoston to Forest 
Hills is uniformly 14 minutes, so that every way station 
has, like Boston, a regular hourly, half-hourly or quar- 
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ter-hourly departure, and Forest Hills a simil~rly regu- 
lar arrival. The only considerable objection tu this 
system arose at the important station of Jamaica Plain, 
31g miles from Park Square, which formerly had nu- 
inerous express trains, but under the new arrangement 
has none atail. The present time table gives Jamaica 
Plain 38 daily trains. An electric line runs from the 
city on either side of the railroad. 

Regarding still the main line, the next factor is a 
series of trains from Boston to Mansfield, leaving Park 
Square at I8 minutes past the hour, running express to 
Forest Hills, taking on there passengers for more dis- 
tant points picked up at the intermediate stations by 
the preceding Forest Hills local, and then stopping at 
all stations between Forest Hills and Mansfield. These 
Mansfield trains leave Boston at 6:18, 8:18 and , 10:18 
a.m., and 12:18, 2:18, 3:18, 4:'8, 5:18, 6:18, 7:18, 9:18 and 
11:18 p. m —every two hours morning and night, hourly 
during the afternoon. 

Next in order comes a series of local expresses from 
Boston to Providence, l:aving Boston uniformly at 45 
minutes past the hour and arriving in Providence at 58 
minutes past the hour; making the run of 44 miles, with 
four stops,in 1 hourand 13 minutes These trains make 
no stop between Boston and Mansfield, and at Mansfield 
take passengers brought by the trains of the preceding 
series, from stations between Forest Hillsand Mansfield. 
for West Mansfield, Attleboro, Pawtucket and Provi- 
dence, (There are additional accommodation trains from 
Attleboro to Providence ) The trains of the 45-minute 
series leave Boston at 6:45, 8:45and 10:45 a. m,, and 12:45, 
2:45. 3:45, 4:45, 5:45 and 6:45 p.m. The one last named is 
the Providence Line (steamboat) train, and runs to Fox 
Point wharf instead of the Union Station. In the ab- 
s2nee of necessity for express trains from Boston at 8:45 
and 10:45 p m., the Mansfield trains at 9:18 and 11:18 
p. m. run through to Providence. 

A fourth series of trains completes the main-line ser- 
vice. This consists of the long-established and familiar 
Shore Line expresses between Boston and New London, 
New Haven and New York. The adjustment of the en- 
tire system, in fact. was based on these trains, in which 
changes were neither desirable nor practicable. The 
Shore Line trains leave Boston at 9 (Colonial Express), 
10 and 10:03a m., 1:03, 3, 5 and 7 (Federal Express) p. m., 
12 and 12:03 midnight. The trains of the series next pre- 
ceeding arrive in Providence just ahead of these Shore 
Line trains, which thus round out the scheme of succes- 
sive connections from way stetions as outlined above. 
The arrangement, as will be readily seen, is suchthata 
person in Jamaica Plain, for example, wishing to go to 
New London can leave home, we will say at 2:19, on the 
Forest Hills accommodation, change at Forest Hills to 
the Mansfield accommodation at 2:28, change again at 
Mansfield to the Providence Express at 3:23, and 
finally at Providence take the Shore Line Express 
at 4:01. Similarly every station between Boston 
and Providence is given good connections for 
every cther intermediate station, and also for Provi- 
dence and points beyond, while the New York trains 
are permitted to make a quick run without a stop from 
Boston to Providence, the standard uniform time for 
the 44 miles being one hour and one minute 

‘Lhe Mansfield trains at 18 minutes past the hour leave 
Bostun during the greater part of the day every two 
hours: at the same minute on the intermediate hours a 
series of trains is scheduled for Dedham, via Readville, 
the mathematical precision of the previous arrangement 
between Boston aud Forest Hills and Readville being 
maintained. The Mansfield local trains connect at Can- 
ton Junction for the Stoughton branch invariably, with 
one exception, a special express leaving Boston for the 
branch at 5:33 p. m., instead of the 5:18 connection. In 
like manner most of the trains leaving Boston at 18 and 
45 minutes past the hour connect at Mansfield for Taun- 
ton. 

One other combination of trains completes the list—a 
series leaving Boston fer the Dedham branch, via Forest 
Hills, at 6:20, 7:20, etc.,hourly until 4:20 p. m., then half- 
hourly until 7:20, then hourly again until 11:20 p m. For 
some reason one irregular train is interjected, at 7:37 
p.m., while one at 65 p. m. makes a 15 minute interval 
at the height of the evening travel. 

For a single tabular illustration of the convenience of 
the system, so far as the aid to memory afforded by uni- 
formity is concerned, the following exhibit of the trains 
from Boston to Taunton is presented: 

28:18 8:45, 12.18, 12:45, 3213 3245, 4:18, 


Bos on, 6: 18, 634 4:45, 5:18, 


5:45. 6:18, 6:45 
Mansfielo, 7:14, "7:94, 9: Te, Ss24. 1215, 12:4. 4:15, 4:24, 5:15, 5:24, 
7S 


6:15, 6:24 15, 7.24 
Taunton, 7:35, 7:38, 53 2, 9:38, 1:33, 1:38, 4 33, 4:38, 5:33, 5:38, 6:33, 

6:38, 7:33, 7338. 

The arrangement of trains to Boston is similar to that 
of the outward trains, the hours of departure from in- 
itial points, of passing intermediate points, and of arrival 
at Boston, being regulated with the same :athematical 
precision. From Providence to Boston, for example, the 
local expresses in a regular series start at two minutes 
past the hour, include the stops to Mansfield and thence 
run express, making the trip through from Providence, 
the same as in the other direction, in 1 hour and 13 min- 
utes, and arrivizg in Boston uniformly at 15 minutes 
past the following hour. From Mansfield each of the 
expresses 1s followed by a train that runs accommoda- 
tion to Forest Hills and thence express, and these Mans- 
field trains in turn are followed by way trains from For- 
est Hills to Boston. Thetrains of both series leaving 
Mansfield have connections from Taunton and points 
beyond. 





The same ve is carried ont inthe arrangement of the 
service in both directions between the Kneeland street 
station, Boston, and all points on the eomplicated net- 
work of main line and branches that make up the 
Plymouth, Taunton and Cape Cod divisions. Some varia- 
tions hare been found necessary, but they are few in 
comparison with the very great number of trains whose 
schedules are fixed with absolute regularity on the 
mathematical basis of uniformity in speed and hours of 
departure and arrival. 

These time-tables have been in force since June 14, and 
the New Haven officials say without qualification that 
they are proving very satisfactory both to the public and 
the company. For commuters and suburbanites in gen- 
eral the convenience of uniform hours of departure in 
both directions throughout the day is very great. ‘he 
tax upon the memory a.d the chances of getting left 
could hardly be made less than by this system, in which 
the variations from regularity are exceedingly few. 
From the railrvad point of view the advantages of the 
scheme are that it is easier than formerly for che train- 
men to become familiar with and to remember the time- 
table; that the movement of trains can be made with 
much less confusion and much more like clock-work ; 
and, above all, that a service in the main satisfactory to 
the community can be performed with a smaller amount 
of train mileage than under the old system, or lack of 
system, under which trains were run with no attempt at 
regularity. 








TECHNICAL 


Manufacturing and Business. 

The International Automatic Air-Brake Coupler Uo., 
formed about a year ago, elected new officers as follows 
last week at St. Louis: Mr. J.C. Van Blarcom, Cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce, was elected Presi- 
dent; Mr. S. M. Dodd, President of the Missouri Electric 
Light & Power Co, was elected Treasurer, and Mr. E. 
L. Drake, Secretary. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. has received the contraet 
for the galvanizing room for the Rhode Island Tool Ce., 
of Providence, R I. The building will be a fizeproof 
construction throughout. 

J.B. Kendall and William S Hodges have incorpo- 
rated the Swan Manufacturing Co. at Sc. Louis, Mo.. 
with a cepital stock of $20,000, to manufacture railroad 
appliances. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Hammer Co., of Chicago, has 
just received a cable order from London, Eng., for 10 ad 
ditional hammers. 

The plant of the Litchfield (Ill.) Car & Machine Co. 
was sold recently by Master in Chancery Howett for 
$50,000. The purchasers were M. M. Martin & Co., 
Litchfield Ill., and the Mechanics Bank, of St. Louis. 

The works of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Bar & Axle Co, will 
not be opened until atter the organization of a new com- 
pany, owing to the death of President D. McDonald, of 
the present company. 


lron and Steel. 

The old ro.ling mill of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Co., Scranton, Pa., which has been idle for several 
mouths, has started up for an indefinite run, giving em- 
ployment to 175 men. 

The Wheatland Rolling Mill, at Sharon, Pa.. will re- 
sume operations, after an idleness of over 15 years, by 
the settlement of the Wood estate. Thomas Wood as- 
sumes control of t .e mill and will put in $50,000 worth 
of machinery for the manufacture of street car rails. 
About 500 men will be employed. 

Mattie furnace, of the Girard Iron Co., Girard, O., has 
been biown in after an idleness of several months. The 
furnace has been extensively repaired and improved, 
three new Foote ovens having been added and other 
additions to its equipment made. Ihe furnace has 
capacity of about 360 tons per day. 

In the Circuit Court of Douglas County, Wis., on Dec. 
10, the Central Trust Co., of New York foreclosed a 
mortgage for $1,600,0 0 upon the steel plant of the West 
Superior Iron & Steel Co. The case has been on in the 
courts for several years. 

New Stations and Sheps. 
The three railroads passing through Denmark, S$ C., 
the Atlantic Coast line, the Georgia and the South Caro- 
lina & Georgia have agreed to build a first-class union 
passenger and freight station. 

Four six-story warehouses, two of them 64 ft. x 204 ft.- 
are to be built by the Baltimore & Ohio road in Balti 
more. 

Meeting of the Bessemer steel Associaiion. 

A meeting of the American Bessemer Steel Association 
was held in Pittsburgh, on Dec 9,10 and 1l. After the 
last session of the meeting the following statement was 
issued oy Secre ary Griscom: ‘‘ Owing to the condition 
of the iron and steel business at present. no fixed price 
has been arranged by the association jor billets, slabs 
and sheet bars covered by the association. However, the 
association continues intact, and the adjournment was 
taken with a harmonious feeling existing among the 
members.” 

ihe most persistent dissatisfied firm was the Bellaire 
(Ohio) Steel Compauy. It is represented that the com- 
pany has a large stock of Bessemer ore. which had been 
purchased at a low price, and it felt that it could get 
along outside the pool. 
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The Right to Make Pressed Steel Parts of Trucks. 


A decision was rendered in the United States District 
Court, Pittsburgh, Dec. 8, 1896, in the case in equity of 
the Fox Solid Pressed Steel Co. against Charles T. 
Schoen and the Schoen Manufacturing Co. The decis- 
ion is written by Judge Atcheson. The Fox Company 
sued for an injunction to prevent the Schoen Company 
from making pressed steel parts for car trucks. The 
suit was dismissed with cost to the plaintiffs. Prior to 
Oct 10, 1891, both the parties were making center plates 
of pressed steel, under patents owned by them respect- 
ively. On that date they made a contract under which 
the Fox Company granted to the Schoen Company the 
right to make center plates under the Fox patents, the 
defendants agreeing to pay 714 per cent. of the gross sell- 
ing price of such plates, and it being stipulated that the 
Fox Company should have the right to make center 
plates for use on the pressed steel truck frames, manu- 
factured by it on payment of a royalty. but should not 
otherwise engage in the manufacture of center plates. 
The contract contained this provision: ‘‘It is further 
agreed, that the parties of the second part will not en- 
gage during the life of this agreement in the manufact- 
ure of truck frames for moving vehicles, or any part of 
such frames when made of pressed metal.” The 
controversy grew out of the interpretation of 
this clause. The plaintiff contended that the 
clause prohibited the defendant from making 
any part of any truck frame out of pressed metal. 
The defendant maintained that the prohibition is 
only against making pressed metal truck frames 
and parts of pressed metal truck frames. In the 
opinion of the Court, considering all the conditions un- 
der which the contract was made and its terms, this 
clause was intended simply to secure to the plaintiff 
freedoin from competition in the manufacture of pressed 
metal truck frames and parts thereof; that it had no 
further intention. Furthermore, at the time the con- 
tract was made the defendants were making pressed 
metal parts for diamond truck frames and continued to 
make them with the knowledge of the plaintiff’s princi) al 
officers and without objection. This was continued and 
acquiesced in until about the time of the filing of the 
bill, namely, April, 1895. The occasion for the filing of 
this bill was that in February, 1895, the defendants he- 
gan to make a pressed steel truck bolster. The Court 
holds that the bolster is no part of a truck frame, and, 
moreover, that no truck bolster is used with pressed 
metal truck frame, and the Court is unable to see how 
the plaintiff can justly claim that the manufacture of 
the bolster is within the prohibitory clause of the con- 
tract. But finally, if as the plaintiff contends, the 
clause really interdicts the defendants from the manu- 
facture from pressed metal of any part of a diamond 
truck frame, then it is in unreasonable restraint of 
trade and not enforcible. Therefore a decre? is orderrd 
dismissing the bill with costs. 


Pig-Iron Production Increased. 


A considerable increase in pig-iron production in th 
United States took place during November. The total 
number of furnaces in blast has been increased from 133 
on Nov. 1, to 1470n Dec. 1, and the total capacity per 
week of these furnaces in gross tons has increased dur- 
ing thistime from 124,077 to 142,278 This increase in 
pig iron, although perhaps not us great as was gener- 
ally expected, is still very marked over that of Septem- 
ber and October. Some of the more important fur- 
naces which were blown in during November are: The 
new Niagara at Tonawanda, one Crane in the Lehigh 
Valley, one Edgar Thomson and Clinton at Pittsburgh, 
foucin the Shenango Valley, and three in the Mahoning 
Valley. The Illinois Steel Co. stopped one furnace at 
the new South Chicago plant, and two at the old South 
Chicago works. The following table has been compiled 
from figures taken from the Jron Age, and shows the 
general location and condition of all the furnaces in the 
country on Dec. 1: 
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Location of (|TotalNo.|/No. in per week) No. ou! per week 
furnaces, ofstacks | blast. | — tons. |of blast. Dlast. | — tons. 
te. _ 66 75,057 | a ee | 75,167 
2l 18,199 34 18,303 
] 7 39 30,928 | 73 33.775 
106 21 18,494 85 = ||-:« 40,660 
} 169,905 
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Electric Motors for Drawbridges in Chicago. 


The drawbridges over the Chicago River, which are 
now operated by steam are to be changed and worked 
by electricity in the near future. This necessitates 
installing electric machinery at the following bridges: 
Twelfth street, Taylor street, Polk street, Harrison 
street, Jackson street, Adams street, Madison street, 
Washington. street, Randolph street, Clark street, 
Dearborn street, State and Rush streets. The bridges 
at Van Buren street, Lake street and Wells street are 
now worked by electricity. The street railroad com- 
panies will bear the expense of making the change at 
such bridges as are used by their cars. 
Electricity in the New Union Station, Boston. 


The plans of the Boston Terminal Company, which have 
been in preparation, are now said to be completed and 
will shortly be submitted to the Mayor for his approval 
They have not yet been made public, but it is believed 
that large provision has been made tor electricity as a 
motive power. The mechanival success of the Nantas- 
ket brauch of the New York, New Haven & Harttord 
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will, in the opinion of the officers of that system, pave 
the way foran ultimate, and perhaps not far-distant, 
similar change of motive power for all it suburban traf- 
fic. The New England and the Old Colony systems, be- 
ing under the same management, will, in such case, fol- 
low suit. There will be a special section of the new sta- 
tion devoted to the handling of electric trains, and pro- 
vision will be made for its ultimate extension through- 
out the station. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 








Notes. 

George W. Johnson and another, lately convicted of 
train wrecking in Michigan in 1894, have just been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for 20 months each and fines of 
$2,500 each. 

On the Cumberland Valley Railroad a number is now 
painted on each wheel of every passenger car, thus facili 
tating recor’s and communications about repairs. This 
road designates localities on its line by numbers on the 
telegraph poles, a number to every fourth pole. 


The tramp nuisance on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
New Jersey seems to be as serious as ever, although the 
road some months ago arrested a large number. Re- 
cently the detectives have started another campaign, 
and arrests by the dozen were reported at points be- 
tween Jersey City and Trenton on four successive days, 
Dec. 9, 10, 11 and 12. On the 9th 28 tramps were arrested 
and jailed near Perryville, Md. 

The Seaboard Air Line is to establish 100 small experi- 
mental farms along the line of its road, the aim being to 
give the resident farmers object lessons in the diversifi 


cation of crops. 
The Burlington & Missouri River is to establish a 


number of experimental farms in Kansasand Nebraska, 
the object being, as we gather from a press dispatch, to 
make careful experiments in plowing the ground and 
cultivating the craps so as to prevent the too rapid 
evaporation of moisture in dry weather. 


Another Grain Elevator at Galveston. 


A contract was awarded last week by the Galveston 
Wharf Co. to James Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, to erect 
a 750,000 bushel elevator on the wharf front, at a cost ot 
$200,000. Work will be begun at once and the elevator 
pushed toan early completion. The erection of this 

uilding will increase the elevator capacity here to 


2,150,000 bushels. 
Trial of an Electric Brake. 


The Consolidated Traction Co., of Jersey City. has 
been experiu enting for about three weeks with one of 
the electric brakes made by the General Electric Co. 
The brake is applied by moving the handle of the con- 
troller around on the quadrant beyond the point to the 
left where the current is shut off. This movement 
makes the necessary connections which change the 
motor into a dynamo, driven by the stored energy of the 
moving car; and the current which is thus generated is 
employed in the electric brake apparatus. Thus far the 
trials have been most satisfactory, it being possible to 
bring the car under immediate control by a simple wrist 
movement of the motorman. 


New York & Brooklyn Bridge Tratilic. 

The annual report of the Trustees of the New York & 
Brooklyn Bridge, issued this week shows receipts from 
tolls during the year, $1,201,758, divided as follows: Car- 
riageways, $88,800: railroad, $1,112,957. During the 12 
months the number of passengers carried on the rail- 
road was 43,996,459.. Tbe number carried in the previous 
year was 44,564.329, giving a revenue of $1,130,608. Re- 
ceipts from all sources were $1,712,061. The expendi- 
tures were $1,640,490, leaving 2 balance of $71,570. In 
the ten years that the railroad has been.in service, 435,- 
150,309 passengers have been carried, and only two of 
these were killed. 


Burnt-Clay Ballast. 

he Missouri, Kansas & Texas has been using burnt- 
clay ballast on certain portions of its line in the Indian 
Territory, and the success has been ay enough to war- 
rant its use on other = of the line. Kilns are now 
being erected at Hillsborough. Tex., to burn the clay 
for ballasting portions of the Texas lines. 


Sales of Kansas Lands. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company has just sold to 
two men in Kansas City 50 sections of land in a good 
farming section in central Kansas. This tract contains 
32,000 acres, and the consideration is stated to be close to 
$300,000. The Land Commissioner of the railroad is 
quoted by the Omaha Bee as saying that there is a con- 
siderable increase in the demand for Western lands; 
the company is selling a good deal of grazing land in 
Colorado. Its land sales have increased perceptibly 
since the election. Most of the money comes from the 
East; ‘there appears to be renewed confidence there in 
the future of the West.’’ The same paper printed an in- 
terview with D. C. Stapleton, land agent and immigra- 
tion promoter, who has just returned from London, 
where he spends a geod dealof histime. He told the 
Bee that he found the interest of English capitalists in 
Western investments at high water mark, and had hopes 
of investing a considerable English capital in Nebraska 
during the coming year.—Journal of Commerce. 


‘© No Cars on this Railroad.’’ 


In the forest of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., at 
Bridal Veil, Or.. not far from The Dalles, there is a rail- 
road which does business without cars. An article in 
the Northwestern Lumberman, describing the work of 
this company, has a picture of a ‘‘train’’ on the road, 
which consists of an ordinary locomotive, such as are 
common on logging roads, and a string of logs, each log 
being as large in diameter as the boiler of the engine, or 
larger. Boards are nailed to the sleepers between the 
rails and on these the logs slide. Except on descending 
grades, the boards are greased, and the train moves at 

ood speed. Where the road is level or slightly ascend- 
ing the engine pulls the logs, and where it is descending 
it holds them back. At the mills of this company the 
manufactured lumber, regardless of size. is run intoa 
flume and this is carried about two miles to the planing 
milland shipping yard, the flume descending in that dis- 
& anceabout 1,200 ft. 


One Step Toward Economy. 

At the November meeting of the St. Louis Railway 
Club the following letter was read received with ap- 
ag and made a part of. the official record. It is from 
Mr. Eugene McAuliffe, Locomotive Engineer of the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railroad Company: 

“By copy of ‘Offic:al Proceedings’ of club meeting, hela Oct. 
9, I note witb interest the reading of Mr. G. S. McKee’s 
paper, captio.ed ‘: ocomo'ive Supplies.’ That this is an ex- 
cellent paper, and one that will eommand lengthy discussion 
at the next mee'ing, there can be no doubt. 

“The last paragraph on page 12 reads: ‘In regard to o'‘her 
supplies which are furnished for use on our engines, such as 
oil cans, brooms, scoops, padlocks, e.c., no one will venture to 
say that treir methed of handling these supplies will prevent 
more or less waste. I think I am safe in making tbe assertion 
that no company receives a benefit of more than 50 per cent. 
of the possible service from supplies of this kind.’ As an ‘em- 
ployee, I beg to call the attention of the club to the fact that 
at least a part of this extravagance is causcd by the rea- 
son that no attempt is made to acquaint enginemen 
with the cost of these articles. Take bursted air-hose, 
for instance. Very few men know that they cost 
in the neighborhood of $4, and that the _ hose 
can be replaced for $1, making the whole affair as good as 
new. There are thousands of defective hose strewn along the 
roads of this company that are to the men, cast iron. but 
w rth tothe railway company $3. Again, in cold weather it 
is almost absolutely necessary to thin engine oil with some- 
thing of less body; some men use headlight oil that co ts 11 
cents, while others use signal oil that costs 36 cents, tothe 
sameend. Thousands cf gallons signal oi! will be used this 
coming winter for this purpose, when headlight, at Jess than 
one-third the cost, would do as well. 

“It is unfortunate that railway companies are compelled to 
educate their men, but that is a condition that must be 
faced, looking for reward in the shape of net results. 

“IT can remember that when employed on a prominent rail- 
way in the ~outh five years ago, I resurrected a No. 8 Monitor 
Injector, thrown into a wayside scrap pile by track menor a 
wrecking crew. It needed but 50 cents’ worth of work to put 
i in order. To the men wno so disposed of it, it was value- 

ess. 

“ I believe that the great majority of enginemen wish to do 
whats b st for their employers; that they require a vast 
amount of encouragement to induce them to doso isa fact 
also. Talking to them quietly, mildly, but persistently will 
bring results. Caustic letters hurt, and tend to make good 
men sore, 

* This economy of employer’s'material is more far-reaching 
than many think itis. From it men learn personal economy 
and thrift, that never fails to make them more valuable to 
family, employer and society.” 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Texas Midland will shortly order six locomo- 
tives. 

Specifications of new engines of different classes are 
now being prepared by Mr. W. T. Reed, Superintendent 
of Motive Power and Machinery of the Seaboard Air 
Line, but we believe that the number of engines to be 
ordered has not yet been decided upon, and no orders 
will be placed until next spring. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have received the fol- 
lowing among other recent orders: Thirteen for Japan, 
of which six are passenger and seven freight locomo- 
tives; seven consolidation engines for the Norfolk & 
Western, six consolidation engines for the Union Pa- 
cific, Denver & Gulf, and five heavy consolidation freight 
locomotives for the Colorado Midland. The company is 
also engaged upon the designs for eight locomotives for 
China, the order for which was received some weeks ago. 
Fifteen heavy compound freight engines for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville are also being constructed and several 
of this lot have been completed. 


The 18 engines to be built by the Rogers Locomotive 
Works for the Japanese government are to be ot the 
mogul type, 3 ft.6in. gage. The design of these loco- 
motives is mainly that of the builders, and has no special 
peculiarity. The specifications which were furnished 
aside from those for the tests in quality of materials to 
be used only included the diameter of drivers, weight, 
total wheel base of the engine and tender, boiler pressure 
and maximum load to be hauled on 24 per cent. grades. 
The service will be mixed freight and passenger. The 
fuel to be used is bituminous coal mined in Japan, which 
is said to be about medium in quality for steaming pur- 


poses. z 

The rigid wheel base will be 11 ft. 6 in.; total 
wheel base of engine, 18 ft. 8 in., and total wheel 
base of engine and tender, 40 ft. Therear driving-axle 
will be located under the firebox. The driving-wheels 
will be 48 in. in diameter, with cast-iron centers and 
hollow spokes and rim. Radial trucks will be used 
with steel-tired wheels 28 in. diameter, and centers of 
cast iron with hollow spokes. The weight in working 
order will be 92,000 lbs. he cylinders will be 16 x 22 in. 
The boilers will be of the straight-top type, 56 in. in 
diameter, and of steel , in. thick, with extended smoke- 
box and pressed steel front, the crown-sheets to be sup- 
ported by radial stays; boiler pressure, 170 lbs. The 
firebox will be of steel, 90 in. long, 24 in. wide at grate, 
and 45 in. in crown sheet, 56 in. deep in front, and 48 in. 
at back above the grate. The tubes, 173 in number, will 
be 2 in. in diameter and 10 ft. 3 in. long. 

The tender will be of the ordinary 8 wheel pattern 
with trucks of the Diamond type, having elliptical 
springs. The wheels will be of wrought iron, spoke pat 
tern, 26 in. in diameter, with steel tires. The capacity o { 
the tank will be 2,600 gals. 

All axles and crank pins will be of steel, and bearings 
of phosphor bronze. The valve motion will be of the or- 
dinary link type. Crossheads and guides will be of steel 
of the Laird type. Packing will beof theStevens pattern. 
Smith’s automatic vacuum brake will be applied to all 
the driving and tender wheels. 








CAR BUILDING. 





The Grand Rapids & Indiana is asking bids on 100 ore 
cars. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is reported to 
be in the market for 1,000 cars. 


President Diaz, of Mexico, has placed an order with 
the Berney & Smith Car Co., at Dayton, for the con- 
struction of a palace car train. The order covers dining, 
sleeping and library cars, and other cars. 


The Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing Co., of Ber- 
wick, Pa., is building for the Bangor & Aroostook 408 
platform cars, 180 box cars and 5 cabooses, fitted with 
Westinghouse brakes and automatic couplers, 


The St. Charles Car Works, St. Charles, Mo., have re- 
ceived an order for 300 coal cars from the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, 50 platform and 50 coal cars from the 
ie and 14 cars from the Choctaw, Oklahoma 

~ Gulf. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids were received Dec. 2 for the su- 

erstructure and grog of the Chicago street via- 

uct. together with the approach in Exchange street 
connecting with the viaduct, as follows: Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Bridge & Iron ('o., $124,028; Buffalo (N. Y.) Engineering 
Co., $127,955; Detroit (Mich.) Bridge & Iron Works, 
$118,293; Elmira (N. Y.) Bridge Co., $122,850; King 
Bridge Co., Cleveland, O., $135,512: Penn Bridge Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., $128.293; Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
Steelton. Pa , $132,550; Rochester (N. Y.) Bridge & Iron 
Works, $138,720; Toledo (O.) Bridge Co., $118,013. 


Elkland, Pa.— The bridge over the Cowanesque 
River at this point is to be lengthened about 30 ft. It 
is now 150 ft. long. The iron piles on which it stands 
have settled, and the whole structure is to be taken 
down and built over. The contract for the work is 
$2,600. 

Elkton, Va.—The County Commissioners ask for bids 
until Jan. 5, for a 450-ft. iron or steel double-track bridge 
over the Shenandoah River, at this place. G. R. East- 
man and J. G. H. Miller are a committee. 


Green Bay. Wis.—Bids were opened Dec. 4 for the 
new 1821¢-ft. steel swing span of the bridge over Fox 
River at Main street, as follows. The first figure noted 
is in each case the bid for the draw, and the last is the 
total, which includes the draw, four lines of 12-in. I-beam 
stringers for street railroad, supports for trolley wires 
and steel floor joists: Indiana Bridge Co., $9,600, $10,400 ; 
King Bridge Co., $8,614, $9,714; Lafayette Bridge Co., 
$8,105, $8,995: Massillon Bridge Cuv., $9.00, $9,975 ; Mil- 
waukee Bridge & Iron Works, $8,189, $9,141; Penn 
Bridge Co., $9,200, $10,215; Pittsburgh Bridge _ Co., 
$9,929, $11,008 ; ‘T'oledo Bridge Co., $8.200, $9,240 ; Water- 
town Bridge Co., $8,493, $9,768; Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., $7,100, $7,972; Wrought Iron Bridge Co., $9,470, 
$10,465 ; Youngstown Bride Co., $9,145, $10,238. 

Greene, Me.—The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. has just 
completed a new steel bridge for this town, and has in 
hand the construction of asteel bridge about 100 ft. in 
length for the Cabot Mfg. Co., at Brunswick, this state. 
It has also recently received contracts for bridges at 
oo Pembroke, Turner, Buckfield and Bridgeton, 
Me. 


Indiana, Pa.—A new bridge has been recommended 
ever Yellow Creek, in Cherryhill Township. 


New Bloomfield, Pa.—C. S. Albright has been 
awarded the contract to build a new county bridge at 
Mt.'Patrick. It is to be 24 ft. between abutments. 


Oakland, Cal.—Ataconference between the super- 
visors of Almeda County and officials of the Southern 
Pacific it was practically settled that a steel bridge to 
accommodate the traffic between Oakland and Alameda 
and the trains of the Southern Pacific will be built 
across the estuary forming Oakland harbor. The com- 
pany declared that it was in favor of building the pro- 
posed bridge in conjunction with the supervisors, 
each paying a share of the cost. 


Oswego, N. Y.—It is stated that the Department of 
Public Works has decided to widen the East Bridge at a 
cost of about $10,000. F. J. O’Brien, Superintendent of 
Public Works. 


Oxford, Pa.—The trestle bridge across Big Elk Val 
ley, between Elk View and Lincoln, on the Central 
Division of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, 
north of here, will be supplanted by an iron bridge. 


St. Charles, Mo.--It is stated that at a recent meeting 
the Board of Directors of the St. Charles & St. Louis 
Bridge Co. adopted a resolution providing that its pro- 
posed bridge be a draw bridge, and a committee has 
been appointed to solicit stock. A proposition of the 
Penn Bride Co. has been taken under consideration. 


St. Johnsville, N. Y.—The contract for a steel high- 
way bridge of two spans, 216 ft. each, with a 20-ft. road- 
way and a5-ft. sidewalk, masonry —_ and abutments, 
to be built over the Mohawk River, has been awarded to 
the Groton (N. Y.) Bridge & Mfg. Co., at its bid of $27,000. 
The other bids, received Nov. 13, that were considered, 
were those of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., $30,534; Horse- 
heads (N. Y.) Bridge Co., $28,890; Owego (N. Y.) Bridge 
se = and the Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, 


Uniontown, Pa.—The Pennsylvania is preparing to 
build a new iron bridge at Redstone Junction at the in- 
tersection of the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston and 
the Southwest branches. The bridge now in use was 
damaged by the floods, and will be replaced by a new 
and larger structure. 


Youngstown, O.—The County Comnnissioners, at a re- 
cent meeting, made their first move in the direction of 
building three bridges over the Mahoning River in this 
city by voting to erect a grade bridge at Spring Com- 
mon, and bids will be called for next month. Objections 
were made to a grade bridge at this point for the reason 
that it will be necessary to cross the tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania, the Erie, and the Pittsburgh & Western, but 
tne Commissioners decided that an overhead bridge was 
impracticable. 








RAILROAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States it is de- 
cided that the statute of 1887, authorizing suits to be 
brought against receivers of railroads without special 
leave of the court, was intended to place receivers upon 
the same plane as railroad companies, as respects their 
liability to be sued for acts done while operating a rail- 
road, and as respects mode of service. 

In the Supreme Court it is held that specific perform- 
ance of a contract whereby one railroad company lets 
another into the joint use of its bridge and terminals 
will not be refused on the ground that it involves con- 
tinuous acts requiring skill, judgment and technical 
knowledge.? 

In North Carolina the Supreme Court rules that the 
receivers uf a railroad are bound to account for and ap- 
ply the income of a leased road in accordance with the 
covenants ot the lease as long as they operate it, and the 
claim of the lessor for rent accrued while its road was so 
operated is a valid set-off against a claim for supplies 
and materials furnished by such receivers.*® 

In Texas authority given a railroad company, by its 
charter. to consolidate with any other company, does 
not confer authority upon another rt to consoli- 
date with it; and the power is, in effect, limited toa 
union with another company having like power.‘ 

In the Federal Court it is held that a covenant by the 
lessee in a railroad lease that it ‘* will pay, as operating 
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expenses, all taxes and assessments ... which may be 
lawfully levied or assessed’? upon the demised_ prop- 
erty, is not an assumption of liability for taxes already 
assessed and levied, and constituting a lien from the be- 
ginning of fiscal year in which the lease is made.® 

In Minnesota, the shipper of goods consigned them to 
himself, and received a bill of lading accordingly. The 
railroad delivered them, with a proper waybill. to the 
next connecting road, who, at the shipper’s request. _de- 
livered the goods to him in transit at an intermediate 
point, without the surrender or cancellation of_ the bill 
‘ading. which he thereafter, and before the goods would 
have arrived at their original destination if the transit 
had continued, pledged, in the usual course of business, 
to an innocent pledgee. for value. The Supreme Court 
rules that the latter railroad is liable to the pledgee for 
failure to deliver the goods at the plece of destination, 
and is estopped from showing such interme liate delivery 
to the shipper.*® 

'n M'ssouri it is held that where the contract of car- 
tiage provides for the payment of a lesser rate of freight 
than that specified in the schedules published by the 
carrier, in violation of the interstate commerce act, the 
carrier may still recover the rates fixed by the printed 
schedule.” 

In Kentucky it is held that a postal clerk engaged on 
a train in the service of the government. whom the rail- 
road company was bound to carry by contract with the 
government, isa passenger.® 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers, 


In Texas plaintiff, a married woman. while traveling 
alone with her baby, was transferred to a station of de- 
fendant’s road, over which she had a valid ticket. 

urchased from a connecting line, and which included 

er transfer from one road tothe other. The station 
was kept open at all times, both day and night. for the 
use of passengers : and plaintiff remained there to await 
her train, which would not arrive for 10 hours, with the 
assent of defendant’s agent While alone in the waiting- 
room at night. she was assaulted by defendant’s night 
agent. The Supreme Court rules that she was a passen- 
ger, and that the defendant was liable for the act of its 
emplovyee.® 

In Texas plaintiff purchased a ticket from defendant's 
agent at D.. for transporation over defendant’s and con 
necting lines to S.. and return, which the agent neglect- 
ed to stamp as required by regulations. Plaintiff trav- 
eled toS. on the ticket, but on presenting it to the agent 
of the connecting line at S , to be stamped for the re- 
turn trip. as required by the terms thereof, the agent 
refused to do so. because of the absence of the stamp of 
the selling office. Plaintiff boarded the train, tendered 
the ticket, which was refused, and, declining to pay his 
fare, he was ejected. The Supreme Court holds that 
plaintiff was entitled to recover the actual damages sus- 
tained by reason of the failure of defendant’s agent to 
properly stamp the ‘icket, even thoughit was stipulated 
that, in selling the ticket, defendant acted only as agent 
for connecting line. and should not be responsible be- 
yond its own line.'? 

In Indiana it appeared that a passenger called for and 
paid for a ticket from one station on a railroad to an- 
other; that the agent gave him an unused coupon of an 
excursion ticket, and, in reply to the passenger’s request 
for an explanation, assured him that it was all right 
and would be accepted by the conductor: that the depot 
was so poorly lighted that the passenger could not read 
the ticket; and that, relying on the agent’s assurance, be 
boarded the first train for bis destination, tendered his 
ticket, which was worthlees by reason of expired limita- 
tions, and was ejected. The Supreme Court holds th: t 
the passenger was without fault and could recover dam- 
ages for his ejection 11 

In Ohio, where a brakeman who stepped off the pilot 
of an engine between the rails while the train was 
moving from four to six miles an hour on a dark and 
riiny night, in order to go forward and turn a switch, 
slippe | and was run over, the Court held, as a matter 
of law. that no recovery could be had, in the absence of 
any evidence to rebut the presumption of negligence on 
the brakeman’s part arising from such facts.12 

In Iowa it is decided that a rule of a railroad being 
that the conductor will have control of and be responsi- 
ble for movements of the train ‘‘except when his direc 
tions conflict with these rules or involve risk or hazard, 
in either of which cases the engineer will be held alike 
accountable,” an engineer will be held guilty of negli- 
gence, contributory to a collision in which he was fatally 
injured, where, in obedience to the order of the conduc- 
tor, he left a station behind time, knowing that the first 
section of atrain coming in the opposite direction, if 
running on time and according to rules, would be met 
between that and the next station, that a telegram re- 
ceived there stated that the second section of the other 
train would be met at the next station, and that the 
clearance card received there from the onerator stated. 
‘*T have no further orders for your train’’; he having no 
right to assume that the conductor had information re- 
lating to the first section of the other train which justi- 
fied their running on its time 8 

In Alabama, on the issue as to whether the railroad 
company had waived a rule requiring the engineer to 
keep the train under control when approaching a certain 
station. it appeared that. eight days prier to the acci 
dent, the engineer acknowledged the receipt of a list of 
rules, in which was included therule in question, and 
bound himself to observe the same. It was held by the 
Supreme Court that the fact that, prior to the receipt of 
the rules by the engineer, it had been customary on the 
part of the company’s employees to disregard the same, 
is sufficient to show that obedience to the rule on the 
part of the engineer at the time of tbe accident was 
waived.14 

In Kansas it is held that where a railroad track is 
rock ballasted, and in good order, and trains can safely 
run over it as fast as 40 or 50 miles aw hour, the fact 
that there are low joints in places, caused by the ground 
being wet, and the frost coming out of the ground, 
which defect cannot be helped in railroading, does not 
establish negligence of the company, in regard to the 
condition of the track, toward its employees.**® 

In Texas in -an action by a switehman for injuries 
there was evidence that defendant’s foreman ordered 
plaintiff to couple a moving caboose to freight cars, 
and that, after he stepped in between the cars to do so. 
the caboose was struck by other cars, without warning 
to plaintiff, injuring him. Deferdant alleged that the 
injury was caused by plaintiff’s contributory negligence. 
The Supreme Court rules that it was not error to admit 
evidence that it was not the custom to order a switch 
man to make a coupling, and then order the cars be- 
tween which the coupling is being made to be struck 
without notifying the switchman.?® 

In North Carolina it is held that a section hand, who, 
contrary to the orders of his foreman, goes into a cut 
in the read before a train has passed and is injured, 
is guilty of contributory negligence.17 

In Connecticut it appeared that deceased was an em- 
ployee in shops not owned by defendant, located on 
either side of itstracks; that there was a crossing lead- 


ing from astreet to the shop where deceased worked, 
and which was practically the only entry to such shops; 
that, for over 30 years, defendant had kept it planked, 
and in condition for use for the 300 or 400 people em- 
ployed in such shops in going to and from their work, 
and for the teams for their employer; that it was used, 
as defendant knew, by such emnloyees, in crowds at a 
time, at certain hours of the day, and at other 
hours was practically unused, and that as de- 
ceased was returning to his work, after dinner, he was 
struck by a car which had just been detached from an 
engine while making a flying switch. The Supreme 
Court rules that a finding that defendant was guilty of 
negligence would not be disturbed, the record not dis- 
closing any error of law in deciding the questions either 
with respect to the relation which the parties sustained, 
or as to the duties they owed to each other, etc.1® 

In Pennsylvania the fact that a railroad has erected 
gates at a street crossing in a city, but keeps them open 
without any watchman in charge of them, warrantsa 
jury, without more, in drawing the inference that such 
eompany was negligent.’ 


1 Kddy v. Lafavette, 16 S. Ct. Rep., 1082. 

*U.F é . P., 16S. Ct. Rep . 1173. 

30,0. & A.v.C & L. N. G., 248. E. Rep., 769. 

4 Morrill v. Smith County, 36 8. W. Rep., 56. 

5 Cleveland v. Spencer, 73 Fed. Rep., 539. 

6 Ratzer v. B., C.. R.& N.66N. W. Rep.. 988. 

7 Gerber v. Wabash. 1 Mo. Anp. Rep.. 792. 

8 L. & N. v. Kingman. 35S. W. Rep., 264. 7 

* St. L S. W. v. Ge-ffith (Tex. Civ. App.). 35S. W. Rep., 741. 
10 | ussell v. M., K. & V., 35S. W. Rep . 724. 

11 Callaway v. Mellett, 44 N. E. Rep. 198. 

12Grant v. P. & W.. 10 Ohio Cir. Ct. R., 362. 

13 York v..Ch.. VW & St. P., 67 N. W. Rep., 414. 

14 L. & N. v. Mothershed (Ala.), 20 South. Rep., 67. 

18 Aitchison v. Croll, 45 Pac. Re»., 112. 

16 Missouri, K. & T. v. Crane (Tex. Civ. App.), 35 S. W., 797. 
17 Styler v. R. & D.. 24S. E. Rep., 740. 

t Pomponiov N. Y.. N. H. & H., 34 Atl. Rep., 491. 

1 Hughes v. D. & H. Canal Co., 1 Lack. Leg. N., 215. 











VEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have heen declared as follows: 
Chicago Junction Railway & Stock Yards Co., quar- 
t rly, 1% per cent. on oreferred stock and a semi-annual 
of 4 per cent. on common stock, both payable Jan. 2. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, quar- 
terly, 144 per cent. on preferred stock, payable Jan. 2. 
Manhattan, quarterly, 114 per cent., payable Jan. 2. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 244 per cent. on first pre- 
ferred stock and 14 per vent on second preferred stock, 
both payable Jan. 15. ’ 
Old Colony, quarterly, 184 per cent.. payable Jan. 1. 
Northern of New Hampshire, quarterly, 144 per cent., 
pavable Jan. 1 : 
Providence & Worcester, quarterly, 214 per cent., pay- 
able Dee. 31. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 


Mobile & Ohio, special, New York, Dec. 23. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, annual, 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 13. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, annual, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Jan 25. 

Rome, Waterlown & Ogdensburg, annual, Central 
Trust Co., New York, Dec. 23. 

St. Louis. Vandalia & Terre Haute, annual, Green- 
ville, Ill., Jan. 12. 

San Francisco & North Pacific, annual, 222 
street, San Franciséo, Cal. Jan 19 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, annual, 
Ind.. Jan 4. 
_ Western New York & Pennsylvania, annual,. 104 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 11. 


Sansome 


Te:re Haute, 


Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Association of General Baggage 
Agents will hold a convention at Richmoud, Va.,. on 
Jan 20. i897. 

The International Association of Car Accountants 
will hold a convention at New Orleans, La., on Feb. 23, 
1807. 

The American Railway Association will hold its con- 
vention at Richmond, Va., on April 7, 1897. 

The National Convention of Railroad Commissioners 
will be held at St. Louis, Mo.. on May 11, 1897. 

The International Association of Ticket Agents will 
— a convention at San Antonio, Tex., on March 10, 

wae, 

The Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers will hold a convention at Richmond, Va, on 
May 26, 1897. 

The Association of Railway Claim Agents will hold 
its convention at St. Louis, Mo , during the last week of 
May, 1897. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at O!d Point Comfort, Va., beginning 
June 8, 1897. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion will hold itsannual convention at Old Point Com- 
tort, Va., beginning June 15, 1897. 

The National Association of Local Freight Agents’ 
Associations will hold a convention at Washington, D. 
C , on June 8, 1897. 

The Association of Railway Telearaph Superintend- 
ents will hold a convention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
June 16, 1897. . 

The National Association of Car Service Managers 
—— hold a convention at Boston, Mass., on June 16, 

Ibe 

The Train Despatchers’ Association of America will 
hold a convention at Detroit, Mich., on June 22. 1897. 

The Railway Signalling Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem- 
ro net Le ————_ 

e Western Railway Club meetsin Chicago o 
third Tuesdav of each mn at 2p m. undies 

The New York Railroad Club meets at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City. on the third Thursday in each 
™the New Engl d Railroad 

e New Englan ailroad Club meets at Wesi 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the pty 
Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois. 
Buffale, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March 
May, September and November. at 2 p. m. : 

The Southern and Southwestern ) Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 


The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Rvan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 


8 p.m 

Mine Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets in its rooms 
on the first Wednesday of each month, at 8 p.m., to 
hear reports, and for the reading and discussion of 
papers. The headquarters of the Society are at 1736- 
1739 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Ihe Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m., 
except during July and August. 

The Denr x Society of Civil Engineers meets at 3 
Jacobson Bock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
-f each month except during July and August. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Ly ge Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
ce . Mm. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library penn Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. : 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., evemy alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnti meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club. No. 25 East Eighth street, Cincin- 
nati, O.,on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street. on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundrynen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. S. T. Johnston, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cayo, is secretary. 

The Engineers’ Club of Columbus, (0.), meets at 12% 
North High street, on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
Calitornia meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in eacb month. ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 


Librarv Building. 
The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets on 
the first Monday of each mont’. except June, July, Au- 


gust and Septemher. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York meets 
on the first Monday of each month at the Society’s rooms 
in the Buffalo Librarv. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at 715 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 


New York Railroad Club. 

The regular meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
was held at the rooms of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engincers, i2 West Thirty-first street, New 
York, on Thursday evening, Dec. 17. A paper was read 
by Mr. E. E. Russell Tratman on “The Relations of 
Track to Traffic on American Railways.” 


Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 

A meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland 
was held Dee. 8, 1896, with 27 members and 20 visitors 
present. The paper of the ‘evening was read by Mr. 
Jos. W. Willard on ‘* Explosives: a brief history ; their 
adaptation to the arts ard to engineering: possible 
future use in warfare of so-called high explosives.” The 
paper being a long one, only a part of it was read, and 
It was agreed to postpone reading the remainder and 
also the discussion until the next meeting of the club. 
It was voted to hold a semi-monthly meeting o g 


Western Society of Engineers. 


A meeting of the Western Society of Engineers was 
held in the society rooms, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 9. Mr. Edward Barrington’s 
paper, ‘Electric Traction,” read at the last meeting, 
was discussed. Prof. D. C. Jackson, of the University 
of Wisconsin, presented a paper on ‘“‘ The Equipment of 
Manufacturi' g Establishments with Electric Motors 
and Electric Power Distribution,” following which was 
a discussion by Mr. B. J. Arnold, Consulting Engineer; 
Mr. Geo. S. Morison, Consulting Engineer; r. M. 
Coster, of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 
— Geo Gibbs, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

aul, 

The next meeting of the society will be held on Dec. 
23. A discussion of the papers, ‘* Electric Traction” and 
‘* Power Distribution,’’ which are mentioned above, will 
be followed by a paper on ‘“‘ Natural Distortion of Rock 
in Place, as shown by the Chicago Drainage Canal,” by 
Mr. Charles L. Harrison. 


Western Railway Club, 


A meeting of the Western Railway Club was held 
Tuesday, Dec. 15, at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
The paper presented at the November meeting by Mr. J. 
H. McConnell, entitled, ‘Some of the Uses and Advan- 
tages of Compressed Air,’’ was discussed. Topical dis- 
cussions were also held on the following subjects: ‘‘What 
Can be Done to Further the Use of Correct M. C. B. 
Standards?” ‘What Additional Parts of Cars is it 
Wise or Feasible to Standardize ?” 

A paper was presented by Mr. A. M. Waitt, General 
Master Car Buililer, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, on “Suggestions on Specifications for Con- 
struction and Inspection of New Kolling Stock.” 


Western Society of Engineers. 

A meeting of the Western Society of Engineers was 
held in the Society Rooms. Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 9. 

Mr. Edward Barrington’s paper, “‘ Electric Traction,’ 
read at the last meeting, was discussed. 

Prof. D. C. Jackson, of the University of Wisconsin 
presented a paper on ‘“* The Equipment of Manufactur- 
ing Establishments with Electric Motors and Electric 
Power Distribution,’”’ following which was a discussion 
by Mr. B. J. Arnold, Consulting Engineer, Mr. Geo. S. 
Morison, Consulting Engineer; Mr. M. Coster, of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
mak Mr. Geo. Gibbs, of the Chicago, Milwaukee St. 

‘aul, 
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Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul. 

A regular meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Society of 
St. Paul was held on Monday evening, Dec. 7. Eleven 
members and six visitors were present. County Sur- 
veyors Wm. Danforth, of Goodhue County, and C. A. 
Forbes, of Dakota County, asked the co-operation of the 
society with the Minnesota Association »f Surveyors’ & 
Engineers, the Minneapolis Engineers’ Club and the 
Kngineering Department of the State University, in 
endeavor to secure legislation in the matter of licensing 
measurers of land. Mr. G.L. Wilson, Mr. C. F. Loweth 
and Mr. J. N. Armstrong will serve asa committee in 
this affair. 

Mr. Max Toltz reada paper on ‘** Paint Tests at the 
Great Northern Railway Laboratory.’’ The result of 
the experiments pointed to graphite paints as_ best 
adapted for preservation of iron and stee] structures. 
An hour’s discussion followed the paper. 


S:. Louis Railway Club. 

A regular meeting of the St. Louis Railway Club was 
held in the Southern Hotel. St. Louis, on Dec. 11, with 
96 members and a number of visitors present. A paper 
by C. W. Eckerson on * Increasing Locomotive Mileage 
by Lengthening of Runs,’’ was read and discussed. Fol- 
lowing this was a discussion on the paper read at the 
November meeting by Prof. J B. Johnson. Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the St. Louis Railway Club, 
entitled ‘** The Mechanical Properties of Wrought Iron 
and Steel as Shown by Actual Tests.” This paper, when 
read at the meeting of Nov. 13, was illustrated by fifty 
stereopticon views. Following this discussion, a paper 
was presented by J. R. Cavanagh, entitled *‘ The Pool- 
ing of Freight Equipment.” 

The next meeting of the Club will be held the second 
Friday in January, when the paper on ‘‘ The Pooling of 
of Freight Equipment,” will be discussed, and a paper 
will be presented by John J. Baulch on ‘ Progress and 
Advancement of St. Louis Terminal.” 


Central Railway Cl b. 

The annual meeting of the club will be held at the 
Hotel Iroauois. Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan. 15, at which time 
officers will be elected for the ensuing year. Reports 
will be submitted at this meeting on the following sub- 
jects : 

‘“As inconvenience is experienced in practice, is it 
necessary to apply repair cards indicating repairs made 
upon cars in transit, in view of the fact that such re- 
pairs are sometimes made by trainmen and others who 
have not the facilities to make such application ? What 
exception, if anv, should be made to the rule covering 
this question?” Committee: J. R. Petrie, George 
Faber, G. N Dow, William Shone, Robert Potts. 

** Brick Arches in Locomotive Fire Boxes.” Commit- 
tee: EF. B Griffith, George Hazleton, E. P. Mooney, A. 
E. Mitchell, George W. West. 

‘Apprentice Boys in Railroad Shops.” Committee: 
John MacKenzie, M L. Flynn, E. D. Nelson, W. G. 
‘Taber, W. Lavery. 

Discussions will be held on the following subjects 

** What is the Best Plan to Bring About the Adoption 
of M. C. B. Standards by Railroads?”’ Committee: A. 
M Waitt, G. W. West, R. S. Miller, James Macbeth, 
William McWood, John S. Lentz 

‘‘Shall the Cubic Capacity of Ordinary Box Cars be 
Increased; and if so, what shall be the Maximum 
Limit?’ Paper by H. H_ Perkins 

The business session will be followed by the annual 
dinner in the evening. : 


’ 


PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Gecrge P. Lyman succeeds Mr. T. H Simmons as 
General Freight Agent of the Burlington, Cedar tapids 
& Northern Railway. 

—Mr. Henry Ingalls, President of the Wiscasset & 
Quebec road in Maine, and President of the First 
National Bank at Wiscasset, died last week. 

—Mr_ R.G Stone, late General Freight Agent of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida, has been appointed General 
Passenger and Freight Agent of the Macon & Birming- 
ham. 


—Mr. R. G. Matthews, formerly General Superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed General Sales Manager for the M ozier Safety 
Signal Co., of Cleveland and Galion. O 


-Mr. Frank Cole, Chief Clerk to General Freight 
Agent Sweet, of the Lake Erie & Western, has become 
Traveling Freight Agent to succeed Vir. '. O Bal er, pro- 
moted to be Division Freight Agent, w th headquarters 
at Akron, O. 

—Mr. Francis B Clarke has keen appointed General 
Traffic Manager on the Great Northern, which position 
was discontinued for some time but has now been 
revived. Mr. Clarke has been cornected with the Great 
Northern and other Western roads for over 33 years 


—Mr. Isane H. McEwen, formerly General Superin- 
tendent of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, has 
announced his candidacy for Railroad Commissioner, 
made vacant by the death ot Mr. Rickard. In 1895 he 
resigned to study law, and has since practiced in that 
profession 

Mr. A. J Davidson, for some years Superintendert 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe lines from Cleburne to 
Purcell and Cleburne to Paris, has tendered his resigna 
tion, effective Dec. 15. It is understood that Mr. Da- 
vidson will become Superintendert of Transportation of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, with beadquarters at St. 
Louis. 

Mr. J. EK Williams, Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
& Michigan road. has resigned, to take effect Jan. 1. It 
is understood that the office is to be abolished. For 
many years Mr. Williams was Manager of the Meno 
minee and Marinette offices for the Milwaukee & North- 
ern, and was afterward with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul up to the time the Wisconsin & Michigan was 
incorporated. 


Mr. ©. P. MeCarty, for a number of years past Gen- 
eral Traveling Passenger Agent for the Southern Pa- 
cific, has been appointed Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of that road, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
the office of Traveling Passenger Agent having been 
abolished. Hefore the consolidation Mr. McCarty was 
General Passengerand Ticket Agent of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi, now part of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, 


Mr William J. Fransioli has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Manhattan Railway Co. (Elevated , 
of New York, of which he has been Acting Manager 
since the death of the late Frank K. Hain. “'r. Fran- 
sioli has been in the service of the com any for about 
liftteen years, and was Colonel Hain‘s seeretury and 
assistant during .the last five years of the latter's ser- 
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vice. His first service was a ticket agent and telegraph 
o perator. 


—Mr. Geo. W. Dickinson, formerly General Manager 
of the western lines of the Northern Pacific, has left 
Tacoma, Wash., which has been his headquarters, and 
expects to take up his residence in New York. Mr. 
Dickinson was General Superintendent of the Western 
Division of the Northern Pacific when Mr. Burleigh 
became Receiver of the Washington, and he became 
General Manager under his receivership, resigning when 
the new company took over the property. 


—Mr. P. Ryan, Superintendent of the Kalispell and 
Montana divisions of the Great Northern, died at Kal- 
ispell. Mont., Dec. 3, after a brief illness. Typhoid 
pneumonia. resulting from exposure and overwork at 
the recent washout, is said to have been the cause of his 
death. For over 20 years he had been in the service of 
the Great Northern and its predecessor companies. Be- 
ginning as water boy, then as section laborer, he rose by 
force of merit 'brough the various positions of Section 
Foreman and Roadmaster to Division Superintendent of 
950 miles of the road. His life wasan example of what 
persistent. honest, hard work, combined with good 
sound common sense, will accomplish. 


—Mr. Charles StewartSmith has been appointed Rapid 
Transit Commissioner of New York City, to succeed the 
late William Steinway. Mr. Smith is a former Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of New York. and 
held that office when the act under which the present 
commission was organized was passed. The President 
of the Chamber of Commerce was named as one of the 
Commissioners in the act, and it was expected that Mr. 
Smith. who held that office when the bil! was framed, 
would be a Commissioner, but when it became a law he 
had been succeeded by Mr. Alexander Orr, who there- 
fore became a Commissioner, and continues to act Mr. 
hes is now about 64 years old and has retired from 
yusiness. 


—Mr. J. H. Winder, formerly General Manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line and after his retirement from that 
office Presidont of the Seaboard Air Line Belt road at 
Atlanta, one of its subsidiary companies, has withdrawn 
his suit for heavy damages against the officers ot the 
company for alleged libelous statements. Mr. Winder’s 
suit was based on certain resolutions of the Directors, 
which Mr. Winder asserted amounted to a charge of 
misappropriation by him while General Manager. The 
Directors in their answer to _ his suit disclaimed this in- 
terpretation ana state that his accounts have been found 
to be correct After this answer Mr. Winder accepted 
an offer to discontinue the suit. the company agreeing 
to pay his salary to October | and th2 costs of the suit. 


—Col. Oliver Eldredge McClellan, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Middle Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with headquarters at Harrisburg, died last 
week at his home _ in Germantown, Pa., aged 43 years. 
He retired from railroad life several yearsago In early 
life he was in the engineering department of the Nerth- 
ern Pacific and then with the Atlartic & Great West- 
ern until he entered the servic: of the Pennsylvania as 
assistant engineer, at Altoona. He had charge of the 
construction of the Canton elevator in 1874 after which 
he was Superintendent of the Washington street eleva- 
tor in Philadelphia. From 1879 to 1882 he was the Gen- 
eral Agent in Philadelphia and at the latter date was 
transferred to Harrisburg as Superintendent of the 
Middle Division. 


—Mr John D. Parsons, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the West Chicago Street Railroad Co., has 
been elected Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Union Traction Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. Parsons be- 
gan his street railroad career in Philadelphia as a 
clerk on the old Philadelphia & Darby line 
and by strict attention to auty he seon merited 
and received promotion. His advancement was rapid, 
and he has come to be regarded as one of the ablest 
managers of street railroalline in this country. His 
business-like control of the Lombard & South Streets 
line in Philadelphia secured his appointment as Presi 


dent of the Germantown Railway Co., which position, 


he held until he went to Chicago. His con ervative and 
careful management of this latter line has placed it on 
a sound financial basis. 

—Mr. Charles A. Prouty, of Vermont, was nominated 
this week by the Pres‘dent to be Interstate Commerce 
Commi-sioner to succeed Hon. Wheelock G Veazey. re- 
signed on account of ill health Mr. Veazey is a man of 
strong character and conservative views He becamea 
Commissioner in 1888 to su«ceed Col Aldace F. Walker. 
Like Mr. V_ azey Mr. Prouty isappointed from Vermont, 
where he is known as one of the ablest lawyers of the 
state. He bas held various honorary positions in his 
profession, being now President «f the Verinont Bar 
Association. He isa graduate of Dartmouth College, 
where he took high honors. and is now about 40 years 
oll He has practiced chiefly in corporation law. His 
home is ir Newport, in the extreme northern si ction of 
the state He was strongly recommended by Senator 
Proctor. of Vermont, Ex Senator Edmunds and Hen. E. 
J. Puelps 


—Mr. M. L. Hinman. who has been President of the 
Krooks Lovomvutive Works for the past four and a h-lf 
y ars, has retired from the presidency on acecu t ot ill 
nealth and F. H. Stevens was elected President at the 
recent stockholders’ meeting. The following officers 
were also elected: J. Gross, Vice-President: M. L. 
Hinman, Treasurer; T. M. Hequembourg, Secretary, 
and David Russell, Superintendent Mr. Stevens the 
new ly-elected President, associated himself act vily with 
the work in February, 692. immediately aftcr the death 
of Edward Nichois. In February, 1893, he was appoint«d 
Assistant to the President which office he has filled up 
to tue present time. For much of the past year, on ac- 
count of the ill health of President Hinman, the responsi- 
bility of directing the affuits of the locomotive works 
has devolved largely on Mr. Stevens. ‘The office of As 
sistant to the President has been abolished. Mr. Hin- 
man bas been actively connected with the Brooks Loco 
motive Works since its organization in 1869, being Secre 
tary and Treasurer until the death of Mr. Brooks in 
April, 1887 He was elected Vice-President in that year 
and in March, 1892, was elected President, tc fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Edward Nichols. 


—Mr. Vichael Rickard, State Riatlroad Commissioner 
of New York, died suddenly on his way to his office in 
Albany ou Saturday of last week. Mr. Rickard was 
first appointed a commissioner in November, 1887, by 
Governor Hill to succeed John D. Kernan, of Utica, re- 
signed, and he was reappointed in 1893 His pres- 
ent term would have expired in 1898. His successor,who 
will, therefore, have a little over a year of the unexpired 
term to serve, must be a railroad man, Mr Rickard hav- 
ing been appointed to fill that requirement of the 
law which provides for one commissioner with 
practical railroad experience. Before his appoint- 
ment as commissioner Mr Rickard was a locomotive en- 
gineer cn the New York Ceutral, and his appointment 


was urged by the railroad lahor organizations in the 
state. He had been with the New York Central as sta- 
tion ageni, firemar and 'ocomotive engineer all his life. 
With Mr. Rickard’s death and the expiring terms 
of Commissioners S. A Beardsley and Alfred C. Chapin 
the Republican administration in New York state will 
have an opportunity to reconstitute the entire commis- 
sion, which for some years past has been composed en- 
tirely of Democrats 


Mr Frank S_ Ginnon, now General Mannger of the 
Staten Island’ Rapid ‘Transit Railroad and ferries. will 
on Jan. 1 become Third Vice Presiuent and General 
Manager of the Southern Railroad. The duties which 
he assumes are onerous and complex, but his ability 
has long been shown in many difficult positions 
The Staten Island Rupid Transit line is not a large 
line, but it is the New York freight terminus of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and in summer not infre- 
quently carries 90,00) passengers daily. Mr. Gan- 
non has managed the property for 10 years, and 
since 1890 has held the title of General Superintendent 
of the New York Division of the Baltimore & Ohio. He 
has been in railroad service since 188 and is now about 
45 years old. Fis first work was as a telegraph cperator 
on the Erie. but within two years he was'in the service 
of the old New Jersey Midland as train dispatcher and 
in other positions. In 1875 he went to the Long Island 
to introduce the train order system, and remained there 
as Chief Dispatcher and Master of Transportation until 
1881, during which the various independent lines were 
merged into the present company. He left to go to the 
Raltimore & Ohio as supervisor. but in a few months 
became General Superintendent of the old New Yorks & 
Northern, where ability and the hardest work were 
required to make both en's meet. In 1886 he went to 
the Staten Jsland Rapid Transit and has since been 
building un that line. 


—Mr. Almet E. Reed, Superintendent Sunbury Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylyania, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Altoona Division, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Robert E Marshall; W. B 
McCaleb, Superintendent Bedford Division, has been 
transferred to be Superintendent Sunbury Division; 
F. P. Abercrombie, Assistant ! ngineer Eastern and 
Susquehanna divisons, becomes Superintendent Bed- 
ford Division Mr. Reed entered the Altoona shops in 
1875, and in the following year was appointed Supervisor 
of the Pittsburgh Division. In 1&84 he became Assistant 
Engineer of the Tyrone Division, and in 1893 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Engineer of the Maryland Division, 
and in 1595 he became Superintendent of the Lewistown 
Division. In the same vear he was promoted to be 
Superintendent of the Sunbury & Shamokin Division. 
Mr. McCaleb was born in May, 1862, and in 1880 he be- 
came vonnected with the Pennsylvania in the engineer- 
ing department. In 1882 he was appointed assistant en- 
gineer, in 186 Assistant Supervisor, and_in_ 1&6 
Supervisor of l'yrone Division, and later of the Philacel- 

hia Division In December, 1889, he became Assistant 

rgineer West Pennsylvania Division, and then Super- 
intendent of Bedford Divison. Mr. Abercrombie en- 
tered the service of the company in 1875. After service 
as Supervisor and Assistant Engineer, in 1491 he becare 
Assistart Engineer of the Eastern & Susquehanna Di- 
vision. 


—Mr. John Hickey, Superintendent of Motive Power, 
Rolling Stock and Machinery of the Northern Pacific, 
has resigned that office, and has been succeeded by Mr. 
E. M. Herr’ He has held that cffice since 1891, and was 
previously Master Master Mechanic of the Luke Shore 
& Western road. Mr. Herr is now Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
heing appointed to that office just about a year ago. 
He has had an unusually varied experience in railroed 
service. After his graduation from the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School he became an apprentice in the shops 
of the Chicago, Milwankee & St. Paul. He was 
afterward with the Chicago. Burlington & Quincy as 
Engineer of Tests, Superintendent of Telegraph and 
Division Superintendent, and then returned to the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Panl as Master Mechanic. 
He left that office to accept the superintendency of the 
Grant Locomotive Works. When those shops closed he 
spent a year or two in Europe studying railroad matters. 
His admirable articles on German railroad practice, 
which he wrote for the Railroad Gazelte, as one result 
of that journey, will be recalled. Soon after his return 
to this country he became Manager of the Gibbs Electric 
Works, at Milwaukee, but in ashort time he returned 
to Europe to investigate the conditions affecting tle 
establishment of a locomotive works in Russia, which 
was proposed by an American company, and which aie 
now well on toward completion. 


—Mr. J. R. Kendrick, Tuird Vice-President of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. died very suddenly in Bos- 
ton on the afte: noon of Friday last while riding in a cab 
from his office to his home. Mr. Wendrick had been 
arparently in excellent health and hid spent the morn- 
ing at his office, and had made various appointments fcr 
the following days His death is attrituted to heart 
trouble, of which he had slight indications a 1.1..mber of 
months ago. 

Mr. Kendrick was born in New Hamreshire in 183?, 
being a son of James H. Kendrick. Cashier of the local 
savings bank, a: 4 early in life wa- acierk on the Cen- 
tral Vermont and on other local roads. About 1858 he 
lccame General Freight Agent of the Manchester & 
Lawrence and in 1866 Assistant Superintendent, a few 
n.onths later being elected Superintendent, to succeed 
iLe former Superint«rdent, Mr. J. A. Gilmore with 
whom Mr. Kerdrick Lid served for some time as clerk. 
He held this office al: ut four years and then went to the 
New Orleans & Mobile as General Manager, where be 
«emonstrated his talentsasan administrator. This road, 
now a part of the Lceuisville & Nashville, was then 
uncer construction, aad was owned chiefly in Boston. 
Mr. Kendrick found the affairs of the company very 
much involved, but he successfully readiusted matters. 
His health, however, was much impaired, and he soon 
accepted an cffer of Governor Stearns, then President of 
the Old Colony road, to take the superintendency of that 
line. His labors have since then been identified with the 
lines of that company. For years he was General Man- 
ager of the railroad as well as Presidert of the Old 
Colony Steamboat Co., until its consolidation with the 
New York New Haven & Hartford. When that occurred 
he was made Third Vicv President of the consolideted 
company, in charges of the lines east of New London, 
Mr. Kendrick was of a retiring disposition. and was not 
often met where railroad officers congregate. Among 
the officers of his own company, sut ordinatesand su- 
per‘ors alike, he was v. ry bighly esteemed Leing not only 
just but generous tn his business dealings, und unifi rmly 
amiable in his personal relations. 


—We revret to have to announce the death of James 
Lyons Cle minson, Esq... M. Ipst. C. E., Nov 15, at his 
residence in Lendcn. He was well known in railrcad 
work He was born Oct. 11, 1840) and wasthe eldest son 
of John Cleminuson, Esq., who was Locomotive Superin- 
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tendent of the Iquique. or the original Nitrate Railway, 
and who was also a naval engineerand had fought in the 
Baltic. likewise under Garibaldi. 

Mr. James Cleminson was educated at Genoa and Mar- 
seilles, and at an early age gave indication uf engineering 
skill. He served his apprenticeship under Mr. John 
England, of Hatcham Iron Works, and was then em- 

loyed as Chief Draftsman to the Somerset & Dorset 

ailway. Heafterward went to London and was ar- 
pointed Manager to Mr. Robert Fairlie, with whom he 
was intimately associated in designing and bringing out 
the Fairlie locomotive, 

In 1874 he began business as a civil and consulting en- 
gineer,and among the many projects with which he 
has been identified as Consulting Engineer are the 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway (of which he was the 
originator), Bahia Blanca & North Western, Villa 
Maria & Rufino, Bahia & San Francisco and the North 
Wales Narrow Gage Railway. He was also Consulting 
Engineer to the only railroad in China, viz., the Im- 
perial Railway of North China. and he was created a 
mandarin in recognition of his distinguished services. 
He had also various decorations from different parts of 
the world. He was the inventor of the Cleminson com- 
posite wheel and of a flexible wheel base. He was a 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineers and of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. etc. 

Mr. Cleminson devoted himself much to the study 
of the chemical composition of steel, and in his ex- 
tremely useful life his labors were herculean, a love 
of his profession and an untiring energy being his 
chief characteristics. Above all things he was fear- 
less and thoroughly conscientious in the discharge 
of his duties, and, notwithstanding the painful niture 
of the maladies from which he suffered for many years, 
> ee to his post up to within a fortnight of his 

eath. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boston & Albany.—Marshall Newell. a son of the late 
Jahn Newell, President of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, has been appointed Assistant to the Division 
Superintendent. E. I. Sackett, at Great Barrington. Mr. 
Newell is a graduate of Harvard University. 


Chester County Central.—Tie incorporators of this 
company are . I. Kirk, West Chester, Pa., Presiitent: 
Archibald R. Dewey. Frederick W. Rush, Joseph B. 
Wiltits and George H. Fettus, of Philadelpia, and A. 
Oliver Winchester, Narbeth, Pa. 


Galveston. La Porte & Houston.—The office of Road- 
master, held by Mr. Westbrook, has been abolished and 
the duties of that office will hereafter be attended to by 
the Superintendent. 


Great Northern.—J. P. Rogers has been appointed 
Acting Superintendent of the Kalispell Divi-ion, and 
Mr. R. H. Bowron has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Montana Division, vice Mr. P. Ryan, deceased. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The annual meet- 
ing of the company was held in Hartford on Dee. 15. 
The following directors were chosen: A. A. McLeod, of 
New York: W. R. Taylor, John W Brock, W. W. Gibbs, 
Charlemange Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia; H. O. Seixas, 
of New York; J. H. Appieton, of Springfield; J. O. 
Phelps. of Stansbury; Henry Gay. of Winstead; E. W. 
Spuso. of Falls Village, Chas. E. Gross, of Hartford, and 
Daniel L. Freeman, of Canaan. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—Only eight of 
the old directors were re-elected at the stockholders’ 
meeting at Nashville, Dec. 8. All the New York mem- 
bers and one Tennessee director retired, as follows: J. 8. 
Rogers, Thomas W. Evans, O. H. P. Belmont, J. D. 
Probst, E. B. Wesley, of New York, and L. H. Lanier, 
of Memphis. The following were elected in their places: 
E. C. Lewis, E. W. Cole. W. A. Goodwin, J. B. Richard- 
son, W. L. Danley, E. W. Thompson, of Nashville. and 
M. H. Smith, of Louisville. There was one vacancy, due 
to the death of Michael Rurns. The old directors who 
were re-elected are: E. L. Jordan, N. C. Collier, Mur- 
freesboro; J. G. Aydelott, Tullahoma: A. H. Robinson, 
John Hill. Eakin; G. M. Fogg, J. W. Thomas, Nash- 
ville; J. E. Washington, Cedar Hill. The directors 
elected J. W. Thomas President and General Manager. 


Pennsylvania.—A. E. Reed, Superintendent cf the 
Sunbnry Division, has been transferred to the Altoona 
Division, succeeding the late Robert E. Marshall. W. 
B. McCaleb, Superintendent of the Bedford Division. 
succeeds Mr. Reed at Sunbury. F. P. Ahercrombie, of 
Williamsport, succeeds Superintendent McCaleb at 
Bedford. 


Southern Pacific.—C. F. Smurr has been appointed 
General Traffic Manager in place of Richard Gray, who 
retires on account of ill health. with full pay. J. M. 
Crawley. Assistant General Freight and Passenger 
Agent at Les Angeles, goes to San Francisco as General 
Freight Agent. C. W. Luce, Assistant General Freight 
Agent at San Francisco, takes the sane position at Los 
Angeles. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys,’Etc. 


Chester County Central.—This company was incor 
porated Dec. 9 to build a road from Philadelphia to 
West Chester, with branches about 23 miles in leugth. 
William S. Kirk, West Chester, Pa., is president John 
S. Dove, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., Director. 


Columbia & Western.—The contract for the con 
struction of the new road from Trail to Robson, B. C, 
has been awarded toa firm of Butte contractors. The 
price is said to be $580,000, and the road is only 20 miles 
long. The high cost is owing to its difficult construc- 
tion The Columbia & Western, of which the new 
line is an extension, will build two large passenger and 
freight stea:ners to run on the Robertson and the Upper 
Arrowhead Lakes, in connection with the new exten- 
sion. 


Condon Lane Boom & Lumber Co.—'lhis com- 
pany, of Horton, W. Va., has completed six miles of 
standard gage road and has contracted for the construc- 
tion of 15 miles more to be built during the coming 
spring. The road is to connect the company’s lumber 
plant with two large tracts of timber land lying to the 
south of Horton. 


Dayton Northern.—7This company, whose incorpora- 
tion was noted in Ohio last week, proposes to builda 
line from Franklin, a point a little south-east of Dayton 
north to Lima, O. The projectors are J. R. Megrue, (. 
N. Haskell and others who are identified with the build- 
ing of the Lima Northern road. The prosoue line will 
connect at Lima with that line, and will form practically 
a southern extension of it to Dayton, and a connection 
with the Big,Four and Cincinnati, Jackson & Mac- 


kinaw at Franklin. It would parallel the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton the entire way, as the Lima 
Northern does for a good portion of its route, 


Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western.—The articles 
of incorporation of this company, which. as stated last 
w: ek. succeeds the Detroit, Lansmg & Northern, have 
been filed in Michigan. The company is organized with 
a capital stock of $5,693,500, of which $3.183,500 is pre- 
ferred and $2,510,000 common. Charles Merriam and 
Alpheus Hard, of Boston, are trustees and hold all of 
the preferred and most of thecommon stock. The other 
incorporators are: R. H. Honeywell, Geo. Shattuck, 
George Whitney, George L. Abbott, Boston: Nathaniel 
Thayer. Lancaster, Mass.; John A. Burnbam, Man- 
chester, Mass: F. H. Damon, Melrose. Mass.; F. A. 
Nimms, Muskegon, Mich: Mark T Cox, Morristown, 
ek C. M. Heald and J. E Howard, Grand Rapids, 

ich. 


Lake Superior & 'shpeming.—The company has de- 
cided to begin the extension of its line to the Ishpeming 
mines, in Northern Michigan immediately after the 
holidays. Over five miles of track, including sidings, 
will be put in. 


Lime Rock.—The city government of Rockland. Me., 
has granted the railroad company the right to build and 
operate aspuron Sea street (to accommodate a large 
wholesale grocery establishment which is to build in 
the spring). Tne line will leave the present road just 
south of Sea street by a curve having a radius of. 75 ft., 
and after crossing Sea street the center line will be 5 ft. 
from the curbstone on the north side of the street, the 
whole length of the spur being about 600 ft. The work 
will be in charge of O. H. Tripp, Chief Engineer. 


Minneapolis, Ashland & St. Paul.—Rails are being 
laid on the new road. Two locomotives and 60 cars are 
expected next week. The road will have connections so 
that the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic trains will run 
into Ashland by Jan. 1. The new road has already con- 
tracted to haul 50,000,000 ft. of logs to be sawed at Ash- 
land mills during tbe winter. 


New York. New Haven & Hartford.—The United 
States War Department has granted authority to the 
company to build a bridge across the channel at Bridge- 
port Harbor, about 30 ft. south of the present bridge. 
This authority was required to enable the company to 
carry out its proposed plans for eliminating the grade 
crossings at Bridgeport. which have been agreed to by 
the city authorities. Now that the railroad company 
has authority to build the bridge it can begin active 
work onthe changes at Bridgeport, which involve four- 
tracking as well asthe elimination of grade crossings as 
soon as desired. 


Pennsylvania.—The company has now the right of 
way for the four tracks through New Brunswick, N. J., 
by the purchase of the last remaining property on Wash- 
ington street needed. The work of elevating the tracks 
is to be begun shortly. 


Perry, Livingston & Wyoming.—A hearing will 
be giving by the New York State Railroad Commission 
Dec. 22, at the Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
on the application of this company for permission to 
build its steam road from Perry, Wyoming County, to 
Greggsville, Livingston County. 


Queen Annes.— Work on this new line between Glen- 
wood and Ellendale. Del., a distance of 10 miles, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. About 250 workmen are engaged on 
the grading, and it is expected to be finished and ready 
for the laying of track in about six weeks. With the ex- 
ception of some bridge work, tne road is completed as 
far as Greenwood T.ewes, the terminus of the road, is 
15 miles from Ellendale, and on the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Work will be commenced on this section as soon 
as the other is finished. William H. Bosley, President, 
states that the operation of the line between Baltimore 
and Greenwood will be commenced in about two 
months. From Baltimore to Queenstown, a distance 
of 30 miles, the route is by water. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—The contract for 
the construction of the gap of 34 miles of road between 
Trenton and Pattonsburg, Mo., to connect this road 
with the Omaha & St. Louis, line was let in the office of 
Chief Engineer Gillham, of the Kansas City. Pittsburgh 
& Gulf, at Kansas City. The contract includes grading, 
laying of ties and raiis, and the construction of bridges. 

ork will be begun as soon as the weather will permit. 
The letting of the contract is another step in the execu- 
tion of the Kansas City & Nort::ern Connecting scheme. 
The new line, which is to connect Kansas City with Pat- 
tonburg, has been surveyed and the grading and laying 
of rails will be begun in the spring. The name of the 
consolidated lines will be the Omaha, Kansas City & 
Eastern, and the reorganization is now in progress. 
They will connect at Kansas City with the Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh & Gulf, affording a new direct line to the 
Gulf of Mexica from Quincy, Des Moines and other 
Northern cities. 


Rio Grande, Sierre Madre & Pacific.—The track is 
now laid for 10 kilometers out of Juarez, opposite El 
Paso, Tex., and as soon as the overhead crossing of the 
Mexican Central is finished the track will be laid toward 
Corralitos at the rate of a mile a day. ‘The grading is 
completedfor nearly 50 miles. Chief Engineer Few- 
= Smith states that the line will reach Corralitos next 
June. 


St. Johns & Lake Eustis.—The gage of this road, 
which is one of the Plant lines, is to be changed at once 
from 3 ft. to standard, being the second of the Florida 
lines of the Plant system to be made standard gage in 
the present year. The St. Johns & Lake Eustis is about 
5 miles long. It extends from Lane Park on Lake 
Harris, just south of Tavares, northeast around Lake 
Eustisto Astor on the St. Johns River, with a branch 
from a point on this line to Leesburg, where it connects 
with the main line of the Plant system, going through 
one of the best orange-growing districts of the state. 


West Virginia & Pittsburgh.—Surveys are to be 
made for an extension from Cowen, W. Va., to the 
mouth of Cherry River, and thence through Nicholas 
County, to the Chesapeake & Ohio at Gauley Bridge. 
This extension has been under consideration for three 
years, but the financial conditions have not been favor- 
able for the work to begin. It will give the linesa 
southern outlet, and i for developmen: a large area 
of coal and timber land. The preliminary route has been 
surveyed séveral times. 


Wilkes-Barre & Northern.—This road has now been 
completed from Luzerne Borough to Dallas, five miles. 
The new line runs parallel to the Harvey’s Lake branch 
of the Lehigh Valley at Da!las. A station is now being 
built by the new company at Dallas directly opposite 
that of the Lehigh Vallev. The road has already been 
graded a mile beyond Dallas toward Harvey’s Lake, 


Electric Railroad Construction. 





Baltimore, Md.—The City & Suburban Railway Co. 
has asked for additional privileges in the extension of 
its lines in Baltimore. 


Bangor, Me.—An electric railroad will probably be 
built from Bangor up the Kenduskeag Valley by the 
Penobscot Central Railroad Co. Among the petitioners 
for the road are E. O. Beal, of Bangor, I. C. Libby, of 
Waterville, and A. F. Gerald, of Fairfield. If the road 
is built it will run through the townsof Glenburn, Ken- 
duskeag,Levant, Corinth, Exeter, Charlestown and Gar- 
land. The capital stock is $250,000, in 2,500 shares. 


Beverley, Mass.—The Lyan & Boston Street Rail- 
way Co. has been granted a franchise to use electricity 
as the motive power on its Cove Branch, which is two 
miles in length. 


Charleston, S. C.—Tke City Street Railway Co. will 
apply fora 50-year extension of its charter. It is pro- 
posed to entirely,remodel its present system. 


Clais, Me.—The Clais Street Railway Co. has made 
application to the City Council for permission to extend 
its line from the present terminus as far as the river on 
Main street. 


Enfield, Conn.—The power bouse of the Enfield & 
Longmeadow electric road is nearly finished and the 
road will be in operation in a few days. the company 
proposes to extend its lines to Suffield an] Somers dur- 
ing the coming season. 


Greenville, Westchester County, N. V.-—-The State 
Railroad Commission has granted the application of the 
Greenville & Schuylerville Electric Railway Co. to con- 
struct its road. 


Hagerstown, Md.—The Hagerstown Railway Co. pro- 
poses to extend its road to Funkstown and Frederick, 
to pass through Mryersville and Smoketown, with a 
branch to Boonsboro’. It is thus proposed to connect 
the cities of Hagerstown and Frederick, reference to 
which has been frequently made. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford Street Railway Co. 
will apply to the coming session of the General Assem 
bly for an amendment to its charter, authorizing it to 
construct and operate astreet railroad from the city line of 
Hartford through Franklip avenue and the Wolcott Hill 
road to the village of Griswoldville, and through such 
streets in the towns of Wetherstield and Rocky Hill as 
may be approved by the selectmen. Also to construct a 
road from the city line of Hartford through Newington 
to Newington Centre, and that the company may make 
traffic arrangements, leases and other contracts with, 
and te acquire the stock, franchises of other street 
railway companies, and may cross the tracks of other 
railroads above or below grade. 

The Hartford, Manchester & Rockville Electric Rail- 
road Co. has been granted permission by the selectmen 
of Vernon to build a line via the Burke Hill route. The 
company must build a 5-ft. roadway across ° private 
lands traversed, to include, beside the railroad track a 
30-ft. roadway anda bicycle path. The work must be 
completed by June 30 next, and the fare to all parts of 
Vernon must not exceed five cents. Surveys will be com- 
menced immediately. 

The Bristol & Plainville Tramway Co. has advertised 
that it will ask this coming Legisiature for an amended 
charter to extend its line to Thomaston by the way to 
Pequabuck, Terryville and Plymouth, and to build 
branch lines to Burlington and Harwinton. It also asks 
for permission to furnish electric lighting for the village 
of Terryville, and to light residences in the village 
named. 

Contracts were signed on Dec. 15 for the construction 
of a large electric power house to be built at Berlin, 
Conn., at an estimated cost of $100,000, for the purpose 
of supplying power to sponte the Berlin and Middle- 
town branches of the Valley division of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., and the New England road from New 
Britain to Hartford. It is also proposod to operate the 
electric street car lines in eskaen by power from the 
Berlin station. The boilers, 10 in number, will be built 
by Edward Kendall & Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass. 
There will be two 1,500 H. P. crossicompcund engines 
of the improved Green-Corliss type to be built by the 
Providence Steam Engine Co. To start with, there will 
be two direct-coupled generators, which number will 
probably be increased after the plant is in operation. 


Langhorne Pa.—The Newtown, Langhorne & bris- 
tol Street Railway Co., is considering different routes 
for the extension of its line from Langhorne to New- 
town. The distance between the towns is four miles and 
the consent of all of the property owners with the excep- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., has been secured 
for one of the routes. 


Newport Vt.—C. S. Magloom. P. J. Farrel and others 
have 7“ for articles of incorporation for the Clyde 
River Electric Railway Co., to operate in Newport, 
ma aud Brighton, Vt. Capital stock 


New Rochelle, N. Y¥.—The Village Trustees have 
revoked the franchise of the Westchester Electric Rail- 
way Co,, granted a year ago on the condition that work 
would be begun within a year. The trustees approved 
of the conditions and _ plans of the Larchmont Electric 
Co., and it is thought that construction work will be 
begun soon by the latter company. 


Orange, N.J.-The South Orange & Maplewood 
Street Railroad Co. is an applicant for an extension of 
its road from its present terminus at the Valley road 
and Forest street to a connection with the Watchung 
branch of the Erie road. The route is through private 
property, the road simply asking the right to cross 
streets. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—The Winnebago Construction Co. 
was incorporated on Dec. 9, with a capital stock of 
$90,000. It will succeed the Citizens’ Traction Co. and 
will build an electric line in Oshkosh and later to 
Kaukauna. The site for a power house upon the river 
front has been purchased. Contracts were let on Dec. 
11 for the power house and construction will begin im- 
mediately. St. Louis capitalists are behind the enter- 
prise. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Pine Bluff Power & Transit 
Co. is being organized with a capital stock of $100,000 
to build an electric road in Pine Bluff, Among these 
interested are W. H. Langford, S. Bloom, D. C. Bell 
and others. 


Plattsburgh, N. Y.—A franchise has been granted to 
the Plattsburgh Traction Co., to build an electric street 
railroad on Court street in Plattsburgh. 


Pontiac, Mich.—An electric road is proposed from 
Birmingham to Pontiac, a distance of seven miles. If 
the grading can be completed by next spring the road 
will be completed by next fall. 
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Port Heron, Mich.—An ordinance has heen intro- 
duced into the Citv Council granting James B. Dvar. of 
Detroit, a 30-year franchise for an electric railroad from 
Detroit to Port Huron by the city of Mt. Clemens. The 
ordinance comnels at least 10 trips each way everv 24 
hours and provides a forfeiture of the franchise for fail- 
ure of running ears for 10 davs. Construction is to be 
commenced by May 1, and the line completed by Nov. 1, 
1897, barring strikes or other unforeseen obstacles. 


Richferd, Vt.—The Richford & Montgomery Electric 
Railway Co. has applied for incorporrtion to build an 
electric road in the towns of Richford and Montgomery. 
The canital steck is $75.00, Among the incorporators 
are S. B. Carpenter, L. C. Levans and W. S. Foster. 


St. Clair, Pa.—Preparations are being made to build 
an electric road from Mahonoy Plain to St. Clair to 
connect with the lines of the Schuylkill Traction Co.. 
wend the Schuylkill Electric Railway Co. 


Suffield, Conn —The citizens of Suffield favor grant- 
ing a franchise to the Springfield & Southwestern 
Street Railway Co, which har recently made a survey 
for an electric road through certain streets of Suffield. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Twelve miles of electric road are to 
be constructed by the Syracuse & Suburban Railroad 
from South Salina street, Syracuse. to the village of 
Manlius. The construction work will be begun as soon 
as possible. 


Tiffin. 0.—Right of way has been secured by Mr. 
Clark Rude over the greater part of “the route of the 
proposed electric road from Sandusky to Bellevue, Mon- 
roeville and Norwalk. 


Wareham, Mass.—Press reports state that a com- 
pany has been organized and the route surveyed for an 
electric road, from Provincetown to Wood’s Holl, 
starting on its southern shore and connecting the 
extremity of Cape Cod, Dennisport, Hyannis, ; Yar- 
mouth and Falmouth. The contemplated line then 
runs north to Buzzard’s Bay, connecting with the elec- 
tric road to New Bedford, via Mattapoisett and Marion. 


Westville, Conn.—Survevs have been made for an elec- 
tric road from Westville to Naugatuck. running through 
Woodbridge and Seymonr. a distance of about 15 miles. 
The estimated cost is $20,000. F. Tyler, Dr. T. H. Rus- 
sell, D. N. Clark. Robert Payne and others are i*ter- 
ested. No company has been formed, but it is believed 
a will be asked to give acharter for the 
road. 








CENERAL RAILROAD NEWS 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Councel in the case have agreed 
on Jan. 10 as to to the date for hearing the suit instituted 
against the Receivers to enforce payment of the divi- 
den‘s on the first preferred stock of the company The 
holders of the first preferred stock contend that it is a 
first lien on the property, and a perpetual dividend of 
six per cent. must be paid out of the gross profits of the 
company. Of the total issue of 39,000 shares, ahout 25,- 
000 have joined in this movement. This includes the 9,811 
shares owned by the Johns Hopkins University. 


Chatanooga, Rome & Columbus,—This road is to 
be sold at public auction at Rome, Ga., Jan. 13, under a 
decree of foreclosureand sale made in 1894. The plaintiff 
in the case is the Central Trust: Company, of New York. 
The conditions of sale say that no bid of less than 
$300,000 will be accepted. The sale includes 140 miles of 
road in Western Georgia, from Carrollton, Ga., to Chat- 
tanooga. 


Columbus, Sandusky & Hocking.—The officers have 
just issued a memorandum report from Nov. 15, 1895, to 
June 30, 1896, and of the Receiver of the railroad from 
July 1, 1895, to Nov. 14, 1895, as follows: 
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The report says that business has not been what was 
hoped for, and the company has been unable to sell the 
first mortgage bonds with which it hoped to liquidate 
its indebtedress. This has made the management of its 
affairs onerous. It is to be hoped that this burden will 
soon be remedied and improved business improve the 
company’s prospects. 


Columbus Southern.—This road has been sold for 
$750,000 to J. R. Anderson and E. R. Williams for the 
Georgia & Alabama Railway Company. The Columbus 
Southern extends from Columbus to Albany, Ga., and 
intersects the Georgia & Alabama. 


Illinois Central.—Income from traffic for the four 
months ending Oct. 31 is reported as follows: 





This year. Last year. Ine. or dec. 

Miles oper.............. 2,127 3,127 
GrosB CAN —...ceeeeeee $7,474,467 $7 26.256 I. $209,211 
Oper. expen. & taxes. 5 321,240 4,776,395 I. 544,815 
Net earn......-00+.. $2,153.227 $2 488 861 D $335,674 


The gross receipts from traffic for the month of No- 
vember, }896, are estimated at $1,871,691: the receipts for 
November, 1895, were #2 157.388, an estimated decrease 
on the same mileage of $285,697. 


Long Island.—President Baldwin, in answerfto in- 
uiries about the reports concerning the financial con- 

ition of the company, made the following statement last 
week: ... A very careful examination of the books and 
operating accounts of the company has been made under 
my supervision by a competent public railroad account- 
ant. A revision of the accounts for the last eight years, 
based on very conservative lines by transferring from 
improvement account to expenses a large amount of ex- 
penditures which did not add to the earning capacity of 
the road, and by charging off all assets and accounts of 
even doubtful nature, shows that the company has 
earned its fixed charges of every description, as well 
as a large surplus for dividend account. During 
this same period $4,500,00 has been expended in 
improvements to the property, and the road is in a 
much more highly Sectlanel condition to handle its 
business than ever before in its history. The earnings of 
the road for the last two years, however, hr ve reflected 
the general business conditions, and asa strictlv local 
line, with large fixed train service, it has been unable to 
reduce expenses in proportion to the reduction in gross 
revenue. The road will be able to handle an indefinite 
amount of additional passenger business without addi- 
tional train service or expense, and it is confidently ex- 
pected by the directors that with general improvement 
in business conditions the revenue of the company will 
return to its former basis. The directors are now ma- 
turing plans for a rapid translt entrance into New York 
City. 


Murphvsboro.—This road. extending from Pendle- 
ton to Murphysboro. N. C., now operated by the Sea- 
board Air Line, is to be sold under foreclosure this 
month. The future of the lineis in considerable doubt, 
asit is announced that the Seaboard Air Line will not 
purchase the property. 


Philadelphia & Readire.—The Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania is investigating the legal standing of 
the charter of the Reading Company, under which the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway and Coal and Iron 
Companies propose to combine their interests under one 
ownership. 


Pittsb»rgh & Connell!sville.—The Receivers’ certi- 
ficates. aggregating $650,000, for the improvement of the 
road, have heen purchased by an English syndicate. 
through the Baltimore Trust & Guarantee Co. he en- 
tire amount was bought from the Receiversat par. The 
certificates bear interest at five per cent. and are to run 
three years. 


Providence & Worcester.— The shareholders last 
week voted to authorize the issue of $1,500,000 bonds to 
take up an equal amount of six per cent. bonds matur- 
ing Oct. 1 next. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—In the foreclosure 
proceedings instituted in the United States Circuit 
Court. under the first mortgage, an order was issued by 
Judge Thaver. at St Louis. last week. ordering the sale 
of the road, which will take place at St. Louis on a date 
to be decided upon later. The application for foreclosure 
was made bv the trustees of the mortgage, Theodore 
Gilman and W. W. Jacobs. but the form of decree de 
sired by the trustees was objected to by the attorneys of 
the junior securities, who asked that the Judge fix 
$2,000,000 as the minimum price for the property. Judge 
Thayer, however, fixed $330,000 as the upset price. 


Sedalia, Warsaw & Southwestern.—This_ road, 
which has been operated for the past 244 years by Re- 
ceiver T. F. Mitchum, willagain be operated as a branch 
of the Missouri Pacific. The Receiver was appointed on 
the suit of the stockholders, who contended that the 
road was not being operated to the best advantage by 
the Missouri Pacific Under the agreement between 
the stockholders and the Missouri Pacific the pending 
litigation. which will come un for a hearing in the State 
Circuit Court shortly will be dismissed. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—To correct the vari- 
ous statements which have followed the receivership, 
President McCrea has made a long statement of the 
company’s affairs. in which he says that since his elec- 
tion the situation has developed as follows: First—That 
the revenues of the leased lines had not been and were 
not sufficient to meet the obligations of the leases. con- 
sequently the deficiency had to be supplied out of the 
net revenues of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis. Sec- 
ond—That. notwithstandi:g the Terre .taute & Indian- 
apolis had ceased paying dividends in 1894, its revenues 
were not sufficient to meet the deficiencies of the various 
leased lines; in fact, not sufficient to pay the taxes, 
rentals, interest, etc.. that had to be taken care of. 
Third—That there was a floating debt of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars and a necessity for quite a large 
expenditure to place the main line in a condition to do 
business economically and meet the active competition 
to which it is subjected. This condition was the result of 
atoo economical application of material consequent upon 
the struggle to keep up the various lease obligations. 

The depressed condition of the times emphasized the 
situation, and in order to be fair to all and not apply the 
money belonging to one leased line to the benefit of an- 
other, the management decided to set aside as separate 
funds the net earnings of each leased line and apply it to 
the payment of taxes, rentals and interest. using the net 
earnings uf the Terre Haute & Indianapolis in the same 
manner and applying any surplus either to a reduction 
of its floating debt or supplementing the above-described 
funds. as the case might seem to justify. Asa result of 
this policy a default in interest occurred in these bonds 
of the leased lines. and the bondholders of the Terre 
Haute & Peoria. a line that has cost the lessor company 
since the lease. three years and nine months, nearly 
$359,000, petitioned for a Receiver for 39 per cent. of the 
gross receipts. due under the lease, or if upon the show- 
ing of the statements asked for under the netition it be- 
came evident that the Terre Haute & Idianapolis was 
insolvent. a Receiver for the property be appointed. 

In view of the fact that the 'erre Haute & Peoria was 
not earning its expenses and rentals, it would be unjust 
to other creditors of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis to 
make that company a preferred creditor, and, as the 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis was unab'e to meet its vari- 
ous liabilities. there seemed but one course to pursue, 
viz., to prevent preference of one creditor over another, 
and, therefore. they offered no objection to the petition 
to put the property in the hands of the Court. 


Union Pacific, --A plan for the reorganization of the 
six per cent. collateral note trust was published this 
week, the main points of which are the proposal for the 
organization of a new company to acquire under fore- 
closure the collaterals held in the Union Pacific note 
trust of Sept. 4, 1891. It allots to depositors of notes par 
in five per cent. bonds and 50 per cent. in the stock of 
the new ooneeny The committee consists of John G. 
Moore and James W. Alexander, of New York, and 
Edwin F. Atkins. of Boston. The considerations requir- 
ing this reorganization are outlined as follows by a 
member of the committee: 

It is the purpose to reorganize the trust notes in har- 
mony with the reorganization of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Thecharacter of the securities is such that this 
method of reorganization is required to best preserve 
and enhance their value. hes iaaels represent enter- 
prises promoted by the Union Pacific Railway Co, or so 
related to it that the best results to both interests can 
only be obtained by such a harmonious reorganization. 
It is obviously to the interest of the note holders, as well 
as to that of the holders of all fixed obligations of the 
railway company. that the properties represented in the 
trust should not be scattered in ownership and adminis- 
tration, but should be kept together and administered 
with the best mutual advantage to the security holders. 

The plan calls for deposits of thenotes. As the notes 
are now two years overdue it is proposed, in view of the 
insolvency of the company, to cause an early foreclosure 
and sale of the collaterals held in the trust and their 
purchase by a new company to be organized under the 
title of the Union Pacific Securities Company. The 
amount of notes outstanding is stated to be $8,500,000; 
the new company is to issue 5 per cent. first-mortgage, 
25 year gold bonds to the amount of $10,000,000, which are 
to be exchanged at par for notes deposited under the 
plan, and are to be secured by the same collateral. The 
sum of $5,000,000 in stock is also to be issued to the hold- 
ers of the old notes to the extent of 50 per cent. of the 
par value of their notes. 

The remaining bonds, $1,590,000, are to be held in the 
treasury of the new company for the present. 


J.P. Morgan & Co., trustees under the six percent. 
bonds, have issued a statement stating that the Com- 
mittee of Under the Trust Indentiture opposes the above 
Plan of reorganization and are proceeding to liquidate 
the trust with a view to paying the outstanding notes 
and retaining any equity in the securities for the benefit 
of the railroad company or its successors. 


Washbrn, Bayfield & [ron River.—The suit 
against Rayfield County, Wis., this company and the 
Bayfield Harhor & Great Western, attacking the validity 
of the issue by the county of $240,000 railroad bonds, 
was heard in the state Court, at Ashland, last week. The 
Court found in favor of the defendants, and dismissed 
the complaint, and found the issue of bonds regular and 
valid, also that the transfer from Washburn, Bayfield & 
Tron River Railroad to the Bayfield Harbor & Great West- 
ern of a nortion of the bonds was binding. The case will 
be appealed. 


_ Wichita & Western.—The Receiver has been author- 
ized to abandon about 40 miles of the western end of the 
line between Pratt and Mallinville, Kan., and to take 
up the rails, Thereare six stations on this portion of 
the line which will therefore be abandoned. The order 
was issued by United States Judge Foster on the appli- 
cation of the Receiver. who believes that being relieved 
of the responsibility for operating this portion of the 
road, the line between Wichita and Pratt, if put in 
good condition, could be made to pay expenses. 








Electric Railroad News. 


Boston.—At a meeting held on Tuesday of this week 
the stockholders of the West End Street Railway Co., of 
Boston, ratified the lease of the subway for 4% per cent. 
the cost of the subway to the city. 


Chic+go, Il'.—A trust deed for $3,.°09,000 has been 
filed in the Recorder’s office for the General Electric 
Railway Co. to the Title Guaranty Trust Co. as trustee 
for the State Trust Co. of New York. The deed is to 
secure an issue of bonds for the construction of the pro- 
posed underground electric road in Chicago. 

A damage suit, based upon the recent litigations, was 
filed in the Cirenit Court on Dec. 9, by which the General 
Electric Railway Co. seeks to recover $500,000 from the 
Chicago City Railway Co. 


Lima, 0.—The recent purchasers of the Lima Electric 
Street Railroad have elected the following officers: E. W. 
Moore, of “leveland, President; Edwin Stone. cf Bed- 
ford, Me., Vice President; ©. Curry, of Lima, General 
Manager and Secretary,and E W. Moore, Edward Stone, 
M. A Gilbert, C. Curry and L. S. Catlin, Directors. The 
officers made an inspection of the road and suggested a 
number of improvements. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The St. Anthony Falls Water 
Power Co., owners of the power plant recently built 
near Tenth avenue south. have just closed a contract 
whereby the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. gain control 
of 7,009 of the total 10,000 H. P. of the plant. The rail- 
road company will use the power for both its Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul lines. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Nashville Street Railroad Co., 
which was sold in 1894 under foreclosure and reorgan- 
ized under the name and title of the Nashville Street 
Railway Ce., has passed into the control of a syndicate 
composed of C. McGee, of New York: Nathaniel 
Baxter, Jr., President of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Co.; A. M. Shook, Vice President of s1id company, and 
Mr. Wrenne, of Nashville. The newly elected officers of 
the company are: T. M. Steger, President, and A. M. 
Shook, Vice-President, and among the directors are: C. 
M. McGee, James Swann, N. Baxter, Jr.,and J C Brad- 
ford. The new company will improve the 50 miles of 
road which is capitalized at $1,500,000 and bonded for 
$2,000,010. The bonds, it is said, are all taken by the 
syndicate and are not on the market. 


Niles, O.—The Mahoning Valle 
Co. has increased its capital sanak 
$1,500,000. 


Seattle, Wash.—The entire property of the Seat 
Consolidated Street Railway Gon 6 el of 35 _ 
of road, with rolling stock, power-house, etc., was sold 
under foreclosure on Dec. 1 for $139,601, which amount 
represents the claims of the first mortgage bondholders. 
The total indebtedness of the company exceeds $500,000. 


Electric Railroad 
from $.50,000 to 











TRAFFIC, 
Traffic Notes, 


The Hamburg-American Steamship Co. has discon- 
tinued the regular line of steamships to Gaiveston, 
which was put on some months ago. 


The Joint Traffic Association has approved the action 
of the roads west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh in issuin 
5,000-mile tickets. The tickets must bear the photograph 
of the bearer. and, according to the resolution, the rate 
may be $100 net. Nothing is said about a rebate, 


The Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific have made 
an arrangement for joint passenger tickets in conse- 
quence of which the ticket offices of the two roads, out- 
side the stations, will be closed in 32 towns. In 29 other 
— the offices of the Canadian Pacific only will be 
closed. 


The pass agreement seems to have had a very chilling 
effect in Colorado -as well as in some other places—if 
we may judge by the heading in a Denver paper. It 
says: 
. To pay fare or walk it, 

Is the alternative pass fiends will have next 
month 

The new agreement is airtight and ironclad, 

And the passenger agents will part company 
with Ananias on Jan. 1, 1897. 


A Louisiana paper states that the Louisville, Evans- 
ville & St. Louis is out of the Cumberland Gap Dispatch 
Fast Freight Line, and that west of Louisville the 
freight of this line will now go over the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis. The account carries the im- 
pression that the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis has 
been kicked out by the other members in the line. be- 
cause they think it does not give them a proper share of 
its eastbound business. 


The Seaboard Air Line has filed a complaint with the 
State Railroad Commissioners in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, alleging that the Southern States 
Passenger Association unjustly discriminates against it 
by refusing to join itin a personally-conducted excur- 
sion to Florida, to leave Raleigh on Jan. 10. The com- 
pliint states that, at the fares proposed, this excursion 
would pay better rates than excursions which the 
——e roads arerunning from northern cities to 

orida. 

















